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OPPORTUNITY 


Hundreds of firms are increas- 
’ ing sales—and reducing sales ~ 
costs — through the planned; 
use of Long Distance telephone 
service. 

We have specific suggestions 
based on their experience 
which we'll be glad to pass 
along to you. Just call the 
nearest Bell telephone office. 
€ | A representative will visit you 
f | at your convenience. 
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CALL BY NUMBER. 


Detroit . - - 

i lis . 9O¢ Boston to 
Cleveland to Indianapo err saiaes 
pe a — rates for the first 
federal excise tax. 


Francisco $2.50 


; | 
1 
*s TWICE AS FAST. 
LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW iv’s TW 
Here are some examples: scitilinieal . *. Oe BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
hiladelphia . 50¢ Chicago fo $1.40 | - 
New York to Philacelp ‘ gat, 
\ 
! 
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Cincinnati . - 
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ONE of the world’s most im- 
pressive sights—New York’s of- 
fices on a winter evening, seen 
from the Harbor or the rivers, or 
from the vantage point of one of 
the very tall buildings, or a plane. 


Our cover photograph (by 
A. Devaney, New York) is taken 
looking to the south, along the 
middle and reaches of 
Manhattan Island, where more 
offices new and old are concen- 
trated than anywhere else on 


lower 


earth—all glittering and busy as 
the day’s activities roll toward 
closing time. 
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: Would you believe it was mimeographed? 


ai The new versatility of MODERN mimeographing, along with 
i its speed and ease, has been a complete surprise for many people. 
As a result they are now producing more kinds of copies than 
ever before with this proved yet ever-developing process. 

For more information about 
MODERN mimeographing and the 
new electric A. B. Dick mimeograph, 
Model 437, simply clip the *Informa- 


tion Request form below to your ) * Information 
letterhead and mail to A. B. Dick Request 
; Company, 5700 Touhy Avenue, See above. 
ae Chicago 31, Illinois. A. B. Dick Wy DePt: OM-255 


a mimeograph products are for use 
2 with all makes of suitable stencil 
% duplicating products. 


A —_- 
ra _ 
j 
d | 
A tne FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
A. B. Dick and = are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company 


Human problems to get more 
attention, say AMA speakers 

Human beings will receive more at- 
tention from management than ever 
before, in spite of all the advances 
toward “automating” the office, said 
speakers at the American Management 
Association’s recent conference on 
training, held at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel. 

Gerald L. Lund, director of training, 
Otis Elevator Co., New York, predicted 
that companies trying to develop their 
executives will be giving more atten- 
tion to people and less to paper, that 
less time will be spent in drawing up 
management development programs 
and more time will be given to discov- 
ering individual needs and tailoring 
development to those needs. He felt 
that development plans as such will be 
less formal and less complicated. 

Said Mr. Lund, tomorrow’s manage- 
ment training will stress the skills in- 
volved in human interaction. More at- 
tention will be given to developing mo- 
tivation and “weighted” insight in the 
individual and less to mere repetition 
of facts. There will be more training 
in personal skills, such as self-expres- 
sion, as a means of building manage- 
ment skills. Management itself will 
emerge as a profession with a body of 
teachable knowledge in which man- 
agers can be trained. 

Other developments anticipated by 
the speaker will include a shift of em- 
phasis from formal counseling to de- 
velopment by means of day-to-day su- 
perior - subordinate relationships, the 
provision of more opportunities for 
people to develop themselves, and the 
exercise of more effort to make them 
want to do it. Understanding and use 
of motivation will be improved, and 
there will be more attention to improv- 
ing attitudes and encouraging self- 
analysis and self-improvement. 

There will also be more stress on 
the continuing nature of training, said 
Mr. Lund. People do not change per- 
manently; they slip back unless de- 
velopment goes on all the time. 

Spencer J. Hayden, director of train- 
ing, Metal & Thermit Corp., New 
York, said that company supervisory 
training programs have been putting 
too much emphasis on “integration,” 
on getting along well with others in 
a group, and not enough on leader- 
ship, on influencing the actions of 
others, 

Tomorrow’s training, he predicted, 
will seek to develop individual leader- 
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Walional Accounting Machines save us $54,000 a year... 
return 120% annually on our investment!”’ 


“We purchased our first National Account- 
ing Machines 27 years ago. Their versatility 
and dependable service made it profitable 
for us to expand our use of Nationals as 
time went on and new models were 
developed. 

“We now use National Accounting Ma- 
chines for Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable, Payroll, Labor Distribution, and 
General Ledger Posting, as well as a variety 
of accounting reports. 

“We estimate that our Nationals (which 


—W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., Fort Madison, lowo 


cost $44,000) save us $54,000 a year. Thus 
savings repay the entire cost every 10 
months—an annual return of 120% on our 
investment. 

“Ease of operation and dependability of 
National equipment provide additional sav- 
ings in employee satisfaction, and minimum 
down-time.” 


Vice President & Treasurer 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, on10 
949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save—and why your operators 


will be happier. 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Wational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
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How XEROGRAPHY ---- 


cuts duplicating costs *8,000 a year 
at “Taylor | nsteument Companies... 


Plus — 


speeding paperwork ! 
saves 7872 hours of 
“waiting-time” a year! 


Taylor Instrument Companies, the world’s largest manufacturer of indicating, 
recording and controlling instruments for home and industry, uses xerography 
to cut paperwork duplicating costs. In addition to tangible cost savings of more 
than $8,000 a year, Taylor speeds paperwork by eliminating six hours of typing 
and proofreading time a day. AND, since using xerography, 984 8-hour days 
of waiting time are saved yearly, compared with former methods. 

Price lists, bulletins to salesmen, factory office forms, changes in branch office 
personnel, facsimile letters for answering inquiries, magazine articles, confiden- 
tial reports to executives, are copied 
onto paper masters by xerography 
quickly and economically. These mas- 
ters are used to run off multiple copies 
on an offset duplicator. 

Anything written, typed, drawn or 
printed can be reproduced with photo- 
graphic accuracy in about three min- 
utes by xerography onto an offset paper 
master for runoff of multiple copies on 


an offset duplicator. Original copy may The Taylor controllers (center) automatically main- 
be enlarged, reduced or reproduced tein p and temp in the reactors at this 
same size by xerography in XeroX® Tae diem Ot ee ee ee 
copying equipment. Copies can be 

made from one or both sides of original material by xerography. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermediates can be made from 
any original subject in the same speedy way. 

There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, electrostatic xerography process 
in paperwork duplicating applications. It is now possible, with xerography, to 
produce up to eight copies including an offset. paper master or translucent 
master from one xerographic image. 


Write for proof of performance folders showing how Taylor Instrument Companies and 
companies of all kinds are cutting duplicating costs and speeding paperwork with xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
55-38X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 
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8 OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


ship as well as group teamwork. There 
will be a trend toward more individ- 
ualized training, particularly that given 
by a man’s immediate superior, This 
training will be on a day-to-day basis, 
with less emphasis on telling people 
what to do and more on letting them 
develop themselves by talking out their 
problems and theories day after day 
with an understanding boss. 

The speaker also felt that both in 
formal group training sessions and in 
informal day-by-day training, the trend 
will be toward letting the supervisors 
themselves control the training. In- 
stead of accepting a mass training pro- 
gram handed to them by management, 
they will be encouraged to decide them- 
selves what they need to know and 
want to learn. 

More than 300 business executives 
from all parts of the country attended 
the two-day conference, which was the 
first national conference ever conduct- 


ed in the Southeast by the AMA. 


Problems of small business 
to be discussed at CCNY 


A special seminar course to help 
solve problems of administrative man- 
agement for owners and operators of 
small businesses will be given by the 
Baruch School of Business, City Col- 
lege, New York, on ten successive 
Wednesday evenings, beginning on 
Feb. 16, according to Dr. Robert A 
Love, director of the Evening and Ex- 
tension Division, 

The ten evening workshops will be 
under the supervision of Prof. Huxley 
Madeheim, and will be conducted by 
specialists in each of the fields covered. 
Students will have the opportunity to 
present and analyze problems en- 
countered in the operation of a small 
business, with possible solutions worked 
out. 

The seminar will be held at City 
College Midtown Business Center, 120 
W. 46 St., New York. Information 
may be obtained by writing to Room 
1610, The City College Baruch School 
of Business and Public Administration, 
17 Lexington Ave., New York. 


New offices 
The Johnson Chair Co. has an- 
nounced the opening of new and en- 
larged offices in Room 7109, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago. 
Parker Steel Products, Inc. has 
moved its factory and offices to 54-68 
N. llth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Royal fits ’em all— 
short, wide ’n tall... 


Royal provides the perfect secretary 
with the perfect secretarial chair. 
Extra wide, deep-cushioned seat 
and backrest figure prominently in 
her comfort. (No matter how 
prominent her figure) Exclusive 
*“Micro-Hite”’ control and 
completely adjustable backrest 
bring Royal as close to ““Custom- 
Tailored’ as you can get. She’ll be 
more comfortable (And more 
efficient) in a new extra wide 
Royal secretarial chair. 


HERE'S PROOF of Royal's superior construction . . . 
Made of durable heavier 
gauge steel. Fully welded 
(Not spot welded) through- 
out. Longer wearing, fully 

"} molded foam rubber cushion 
is supported by all steel seat 
\ pan. Equip with molded 
rubber scuff guards and ball- 
ing casters. 


ROYAL METAL 


1. Model No. 1265-N Features lux- 
urious molded foam rubber seat and 
free-floating, 4-way adjustable back- 
rest. Equipped with all steel seat pan 
mounting, molded rubber scuff guards 
and ball bearing casters. 


2. Model No. 1277 Extra comfortable 
with molded foam rubber seat and 
4-way adjustable padded backrest. 
Marvelous ‘‘Micro-Hite’’ mechanism 
adjusts seat with fingertip control. 


3. Model No. 1276-N Budget priced, 
with features found on much more 
expensive models—foam rubber seat, 
“Micro-Hite"’ control, padded back 
and rubber ball bearing casters. 


4. Model No. 1263 Extra large, deep, 
molded foam rubber seat and back- 
rest. Free-floating backrest and all 
steel seat pan mounting give firm 
support. Fitted with molded rubber 
scuff guards and soft, rubber ball 
bearing casters. 


See your nearest Royal Dealer or 
Mail this coupon for complete information 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
175 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept: 22, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Please send me complete information on your new, 
extra comfortable secretarial chairs. 


NAME 


MANUFACTURING CO. x ® 
175 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 22, Chicago 1 
ies: Los Angeles, Michigan City, Ind., Warren, Pa., 
— Walden NY., Galt Ontario METAL FURNITURE SINCE ‘97 


Showrooms: Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, New 
York Rity. Authorized dealers everywhere 


ADDRESS 


a EE 
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Insurance companies plan 
Los Angeles office building 


The Employers’ Group Insurance 
Companies are erecting a new office 
building in Los Angeles. It will be a 
three-story structure, most of it air- 
conditioned. 


fe 


SEMINAR end BUSINESS | 


punched card equipment. Movable in- 
terior partitions will be used. 


; | a 
There will be a lunchroom for em- 4 
x oO UW ployees and a soundproofed room for 


FEBRUARY 28— MARCH 1-3 
CONRAD HILTON HOTEL CHICAGO 


AMA personnel conference 
' set for Chicago 


The American Management Associ- 
ation will hold its mid-winter person 
_ nel conference at the Palmer House, 
| Chicago, Feb. 14-16. A feature of the 
| conference will be the use of closed 
circuit television to show actual labor 
contract negotiations. 

Among the speakers scheduled to 
present papers before the conferees are 
the Hon. James P. Mitchell, U. S. Sec 
retary of Labor; Louis B. Seltzer, editor 
of The Cleveland Press; and Robert E. 
Wilson, board chairman, Standard Oil 
Co, (Indiana). 


Subjects to be covered include the 
following: “Pivotal Demand: The 
per r _ Guaranteed Annual Wage,” “Taft- 
anage | Hartley Is Not Static,” “The Labor 
Automation @ Techniques @ Organization Pot Is Bubbling,” “The Union Wel- 
Management fare Fund,” “Can Tests Predict An 
Employee’s Potentiality?” “Personalize 
. | Your Training Program,” “The Evo- 
lution of a Management Development 
At the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, a timely, informative Program,” “Can the Employee Be 
seminar for every office manager, plus a spectacular display _ Loyal to Both Company and Union?” 
of the newest equipment and methods. “Winning Union Support for Higher 
Standards of Production,” “Negotiat-  , 
Th ing a Competitive Company-Union 
— | Contract,” “The Businessman’s Stake 
re) F F { Cc F M A w A G £ M E N T In Liberal Education,” “The Problem 
: Employee,” and “Control and Motiva- 
3 ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO __ #8 oi Emp. 
Details concerning the conference 
105 W. Madison St. « Illinois may be obtained from the American 
ra ra In conjunction with Northwestern University Management Association, 330 W. 42nd 


St., New York. 
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“(Correlation’ 
by STEEL AGE 


5560 Executive 
Des k 


9 


Typical Correlated 
Group 


... a distinguished new family of 
integrated office furniture 


This is Correlation ...a beautiful new family of custom quality 
STEEL AGE desks . . . deliberately designed to combine fresh new 
styling with complete adaptability to changing requirements in space 
and function. 

Correlation enables your customers to do this: 

Create dozens of types and sizes of work stations quickly and 
easily, because each unit is correlated. 

Adapt individual desks to new job or space demands without a 
completely new office furniture investment. Tops, pedestals and end 
panels are fully interchangeable. 

Enjoy the new comfort and work-ease of Correlation’s convenient 
new 30” depth and new whisper-quiet, nylon roller storage drawer 
operation. 

Add stimulating new color-styling through the choice of seven 
attractive finishes and 14 desk top materials. 

@ STEEL AGE Correlation units cost less than most conventional 
steel desk units. Write today for details on this exciting new concept 
in correlated office planning. 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP., CORRY, PA. 


More than 50 correlated 
units to choose from. 


The complete Correlation Line 

is illustrated in new full-color 

folder, Write for your free 
copy today. 


5576 Co 


Des 


n 


ference 
k 


Branch Offices: Atlanta + Boston * Chicago « Dallas 
Detroit « New York « Oakland « Philadelphia Seattle 
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Distinctive top design increases styling, comfort and 
available working area. 


2. Smooth, eye-easy tops in a variety of attractive, durable 
materials. 


3. Roomy convenience tray in kneespace drawer. 


4. Handy reference shelf. Glass top or convenience tray 
shelves may be substituted if desired. 


5. Ample vertical filing space and positive side-locking 
compressor. 


6, Attractive aluminum hardware. 


Rie 7. Full-progressive ball bearing suspension assures effortless 
"7 operation of vertical file drawer. 


fe Steel Age “CORRELATION” Desk Units 
e set a New Standard in Comfort and Efficiency 


Features indicated on Executive Conference desk 


above (Style 5576) are standard in all Steel Age 
CORRELATION Desks. 


8. Unbreakable piastic gliders that level on uneven floors 
and provide any height from 29” to 3014”. 


9. General automatic lock in kneespace drawer locks all 
drawers. 
10. Modern, unbreakable fiberglass gpeeem give more foot 
—e ‘ere cleaning and add to the appearance of 
e desk. 


11. Storage drawers can accommodate 5 x 3, 6 x 4 or 8 x 5 
removable card trays. 


12. Easy-operating storage drawers of generous capacity 
operate on quiet nylon and Buna “N” rollers. 


13. Each storage drawer equipped with adjustable drawer 
partition. 


14, Durable baked enamel finish. 


2 Slee Me 


The Quality Choice of Modern Offices 


Manufactured by 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP., CORRY, PA. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta + Boston + Chicago + Dallas + Detroit + New York + Oakland + Philadelphia + Seattle 
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Quote and Unquote 


The function of fault-finding 
Edward L. Meyerson, New York: 


A fault-finder, in terms of definition, 
is not easily definable because of the 
many aspects and shadings of criticism. 
Also, good intent, on the part of the 
fault-finder, becomes unimportant if 
the effect is to negate good will and not 
accomplish a constructive result. 


To be more specific, and measuring 
the foregoing in terms of business prac- 
tice, a successful concern cannot func- 
tion properly without a contrived sys- 
tem of operation subject to revision, 
discussion, further change and frequent 
fault-finding. 

The smooth functioning executive 
(one who rides the bumps with the 
least upset) recognizes both the value 
and shortcomings of fault-finding. He 
employs it in his administrative proce- 
dure solely to further the best interests 
of his organization, and not to brow- 
beat or humiliate his subordinate. This 
method of tact is a psychologically 
sound approach to criticism, and must 
necessarily attain the best results; first, 
by objectively pointing out the error; 
second, by arriving at a proper analysis 
for correction and future procedure, 
and third by maintaining the conf- 
dence of the employee in his maximum 
efforts to function efficiently. 

This summation does not refer to an 
example where the probation period 
indubitably reflects incompetence and 
indifference. In such instance there 
is, of course, no question of the tech- 
nique of fault-finding, but ordinarily 
a severance of employment. 

It is not my proposal to coddle a 
subordinate. Instead, I suggest that 
adroit executive criticism will create 
more productive effect and encourage- 
ment than can be otherwise attained 


in tackling the perennial problem of 
human error, 


Metal Office Furniture Co. 
changes corporate name 
The Metal Office Furniture Co., of 

Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturers 

of “Steelcase” office furniture, has offi- 

cially changed its corporate name to 

Steelcase, Inc. Among the advantages 

anticipated from this change, accord- 

ing to President Walter D. Idema, is 
that the name of the company and its 
trademark will now be identical. 


February, 1955 


With the 


AS this is written, requests are still 
pouring in for the hundreds of cata- 
logs and brochures specially listed 
in the January issue. 

There was a particularly heavy 
response to this feature, and many 
letters commenting on its conve- 
nience as a means of bringing ref- 
erence files up to date. 

Typical letter—from the office 
service manager of a large company: 
“PLEASE SEND the literature in- 
dicated by the numbers checked on 
the enclosed coupon from January 
Office Management. 

“Thank you very much for the 
opportunity to participate in this 
program—this service certainly 
makes it much easier for all con- 
cerned to cover a broad field of sub- 
jects of interest to the office.” 

* 
TALKING of letters, here is one 
regarding the recent article, “Middle 
Management Is The Key,” by Caro- 
lyn N. Nelson, of Mutual Trust 
Life Insurance Co. It comes from 
Harold L. Croter, supervising ac- 
countant of Sacramento (Calif.) 
County Hospital: 

“THANK YOU for the excellent 
article in your December issue, 
‘Middle Management Is The Key.’ 
The author defines simply and pro- 
foundly something that top manage- 
ment has been unable to say in 
words. 

“There is no doubt that this is 
the finest and most complete defi- 
nition of a junior executive that I 
have ever encountered. Mr. Webster 
should include it in his next edi- 
tion. The understanding and ap- 
preciation of my position has been 
increased many fold by this reveal- 
ing article. 

“Thank you again, and you can 
recommend the fine article to junior 
executives, career people, and even 
top management, with my approv- 
al. There is much to be gained by 
reading the article and much lost 
to those who missed it.” 


Robert M. Smith 
Managing Editor 


editors— 


SOME of our “Office of the Year” 
Award-winning offices will soon be 
undergoing scrutiny by an impor- 
tant British visitor—the managing 
director of a British corporation 
proposing to build a modern block 
of offices to accommodate initially 
about 600 employees but with facili- 
ties to expand to 1,000 employees 
in about ten years’ time, 

“The directors are anxious that 
the new offices shall be of the very 
latest design, incorporating all the 
best ideas in labor-saving equip- 
ment and layout,” this gentleman 
writes. 

. 
A lead-off feature in March Office 
Management is going to be a report 
on the status of automation at the 
offices of United States Steel a year 
after this pioneer large-scale auto- 
mated office came into the news. 

In March and April, 1954, Office 
Management was the first magazine 
to give the details of United States 
Steel’s highly significant experiment 
in applying the principle of integ- 
rated data processing in the per- 
formance of office work. There was 
the implied promise that when this 
project had been completely tested 
out by actual day-by-day perform- 
ance, Office Management would 
summarize the results. 

* 
ALSO among the March features 
will be the installment of the “Tools 
of the Office” series devoted to du- 
plicating equipment. 

This particular Tools topic has 
always been an exceedingly popular 
one with readers, In the new Tools 
format the feature will present a 
discussion of new trends ot design 
and usage and a valuable summary 
of specific information on duplicat- 
ing equipment suppliers and their 
products. 


Mars V. Macfh 


Editor 


Robert Beeman 
Associate Editor 
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A typical TECHNIPLAN arrangement for efficient departmental set-up. 


you'll find GLOBE-WERNICKE office equipment everywhere ! 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST OFFICE EQUIPMENT, 


14 


Globe-Wernicke TECHNIPLAN is the original 
modular steel office equipment. It applies mod- 
ern principles of design and engineering to the 
problem of your particular office layout. TECH- 
NIPLAN allows you to utilize to the maximum 
a given amount of space, and at the same time 
increase personnel comfort and efficiency. With 
TECHNIPLAN’S flexibility, an almost unlimited 


number of arrangements is possible, and group- 


> se ——— 


Ca ee ora 


ings can be tailored to insure easy communica- 
tion with convenient desk-to-desk work flow. 
Free-standing partitions are available to form 
ideal private offices, executive suites or depart- 
mental sections. TECHNIPLAN means modern 
appearance...maximum efficiency in your office. 
Your Globe-Wernicke dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate TECHNIPLAN. He’s listed in the “Yel- 


low Pages” of your phone book. Or write us direct. 


LoBE-WERN C.K E 
OF © 


‘sy 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


SYSTEMS, FILING SUPPLIES AND VISIBLE RECORDS 
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editorial 


Beginner—new style 


AS OFFICE AUTOMATION becomes increasingly more important, it is 
essential that the office should attract to itself a type of employee that it has 
not, generally speaking, been accustomed to find among its beginners—, 
that is, young people of college graduate level possessed of imagination and 
initiative, trained in the processes of logical thought, capable of approaching 
the problems of office work in a truly challenging way rather than in the 
spirit of conventional acceptance, and who can see in automation not the dull 
super-mechanical routine which the uninformed believe it to be, but a highly 
flexible weapon with which to combat deadening paperwork. 

Personnel people often complain of the failure of the office to draw more 
college people to it, and remark on the fact that a high school graduate who 
knows stenography and typing has a far better chance at a good office job than 
any girl with a college diploma who has no secretarial skills. The college girl 
knows this and turns to the office only as a temporary expedient or a last resort. 

With the coming of automation there is a genuine need for people of good 
educational background and trained habits of thought who can begin fresh 
with the new principle, and grow up with it and the special precedures devised 
for its application. 


Here’s a promising area for office public relations to cultivate! 
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Methods planning—when, where, 


How should a company go about planning a 


methods improvement program? Analyzed here are 


some of the factors that should be considered— 


by Ralph W. Fairbanks 


Fairbanks Associates, Management Consultants, Greenwich, Conn. 


METHODS IMPROVEMENT is a 
good thing but— 

Just how does an office go about it? 

Who plans the program? Who is re- 
sponsible for carrying it out? How can 
the company tell just how much money 
it is justified in investing in a methods 
improvement program? How can the 
company tell whether a limited or very 
ambitious revision of its present pro- 
gram is best? 

In the last analysis, how is it sure 
that systems revision is called for at all? 

Methods improvement in the office is 
desirable. Everyone agrees on that. 
Everyone agrees that he’s against sin, 
too. Principles are a good starting 
point, but general principles have to 
be followed by specific plans before 
they can become effective, 

And it is in the area of specific plans 
that so many management executives 
are completely lost today. 

Step-by-step analyses of methods im- 
provement within a given company are 
at least clear, but they suffer the basic 
disadvantage of applying to that one 
company, of being designed to meet its 
particular problems. They lack the uni- 
versal application that can serve as a 
guide to other offices. 

But an example of how a methods 
improvement program was projected 
for a given company, was outlined for 
that company before the detailed plan- 
ning began, might serve as a better 
guide. The general standards by which 
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one company decides whether an im- 
provement program is justified, how 
and by whom the program is to be 
administered can be valuable back- 
ground for other companies. 


Methods function—staff cr line? 


We were called in as consultants 


some time ago by a manufacturing 


company in the midwest. The com- 
pany already had a methods group, as 
a subsidiary unit within the General 
Products Division—one of five divis- 
ions represented on the Controllers 
Committee. The Controllers Commit- 
tee—comprising the Controller and the 
heads of the Accounting, Administra- 
tive, General Products, and Customer 
Services Divisions, and the Branch 
Plants Controllers—called on us to de- 
velop recommendations concerning a 
methods group as a staff function of the 
company, rather than as a unit within 
a line division. 

In cooperation with the Controllers 
Committee, we analyzed the scope of 
methods activity under the company’s 
original table of organization in rela- 
tion to the original department costs in 
order to determine the potential area 
of methods department influence. 
Next we compared the relative effi- 
ciency of various departmental divis- 
ions in relation to the potential effi- 
ciency that might be achieved by insti- 
tuting an all-inclusive methods pro- 
gram embracing all divisions. 
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We believe the steps by which we 
achieved these comparisons — and the 
further steps outlined as a result of 
these comparisons—are general enough 
to fit all companies considering the 
pro’s and con’s of an all-inclusive meth- 
ods reorganization. That is the basis 
of this article, 

Our first step was to define the pur- 
pose and scope of a possible methods 
improvement program by: 

A. Comparing the current scope of 
methods improvement activity with 
current office costs in order to de- 
termine the degree of emphasis that 
should be placed on a more ambitious 
methods refinement program. 

B. Comparing the current proce- 
dure with new methods techniques in 
order to relate current efficiency with 
a potential area for clerical savings, in- 
creased speed of processing volume in- 
put, and greater flexibility of operation. 

C. Arriving at the best possible 
methods function for that particular 
company in relation to A and B. 

D. Last of all, deciding on the num- 
ber of methods technicians that would 
be required to do a good and complete 
job of planning an overall program of 
immediate and long range system re- 
finement. 

The actual goal of business is to 
make money and to continue making 
money in the future. Therefore the 
first and determining factor in decid- 
ing whether to embark on an ambitious 
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Eventual recommendation in the company discussed in this article was that the Methods , ; 
Planning function be taken from a place in line department, placed on a staff basis di- 
rectly under Controller’s Committee representing overall company management. |, 


methods program should be ¢¢enomic. 
Here it is wise to look not only at the 
company’s current economic picture 
but also its future one. 

,In a company employing two or 
three’ people in the office, an expensive 
methods improvement program would 
obviously be quite ridiculous. Methods 
might be improved, but the costs would 
be out of all reasonable proportions to 
the saVings. A common sense ratio like 
this should be applied all along the line. 
A company with an annual payroll of 
$70,000 is going to require more time 
before savings achieved from an elabo- 
rate methods improvement program can 
compensate for costs of the program 
than is a company with an annual of- 


fice payroll of $700,000. 
Is improvement needed? 


Furthermore, the need for methods 
improvement can also be more or less 
roughly estimated from an economic 
viewpoint. If an office’s hourly cler- 
ical costs are decreasing while the of- 
fice’s output is increasing, overall meth- 
ods improvement is obviously not a 
life and death matter. It is the reverse 
trend that is dangerous—a continuing 
rise in hourly clerical costs during a 
period when clerical output is drop- 
ping. This is a danger signal, obvi- 
ously, and the particular warning 
shows the need for at least some 
thought to be given to overall methods 
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improvement. 

This was the situation at our mid- 
western company’s office when we. were 
called in. Analysis of average clerical 
costs showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 23 per cent within one year. 
Thirteen per cent of this was accounted 
for by wage increases—ten per cent by 
additional man-hours required to do 
the work. While it was true that part 
of the additional hours needed had 
been created by management de- 
mands for additional information, it 
was still a danger signal. 

And the company fulfilled the first 
economic condition for methods im 
provement, since it had a substantial 
number of clerical personnel in the five 
line divisions headed by the members 
of the Controllers Committee — 240 
clerks, Therefore improvement could 
be expected to effect savings large 
enough to pay the costs of the im- 
provement. 

Thus, from the economic viewpoint 
—which should always be the first one 
in deciding whether to undertake any 
methods improvement program — the 
client was justified in analyzing its 
operations with a view to complete 
systems overhaul. 

What does this involve? Where does 
a company start? 

Systems revision sounds awesome, 
but like most other effective achieve- 
ments, it is based on simple common 
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sense, a return to first principles. There 


-are two necessary steps in planning 


overall within an 
office: 
Basic analysis, division by division, 
of what that division is expected to do 
in the general company picture, what 
management requires of it, what func- 
tions it must fulfill in order to meet 
management demands. 
Then, still in the most general terms, 
a program of overall system refinement 
is devised, based upon the fundamental 
principle of management’s need for op- 
erating and control data plus the devel- 
opment and installation of new tech- 
niques in clerical operations to provide 


systems revisions 
‘ 


maximum effectiveness. 

The techniques used in developing 
a program of system refinement can be 
divided into two basic parts: 

1. Systems development in methods 

and equipment 

2. Personnel controls. 

These two factors are interrelated, 
and must be considered together if the 
best overall results are to be obtained. 
In both areas, however, some problems 
are much more pressing than others, 
and therefore a short-range program 
should always be developed to cover 
the weakest spots as soon as possible. 
But the short-range program must al- 
ways be consistent with the aims and 
general design on the overall program, 
even though full conversion to a new 
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A. Operation Research and Siystem Evaluation Techniques Used 


1. Methods study 


a. Geo-operational flow churt of current methods 


(1) Action flow 
(2) Keying cf forms 


b. Analysis of the current system and forms 
(1) Questioning of provediwes 
(2) Questioning of forms and report usage 
ec. Development of the “One Best Way” 
(1) Determination of objective yardsticks 


(a) Speed of processing 


(b) Economy of p 


rocessing 
(ec) Development of relative values 


"4 (d) System flexibility 


(2) Development of alternative system porieiinins 
(a) Basic objectives of the particular office problem 


(b) Possible 


zation of operations 


(ce) Separation of simple and complex job tasks 


(d) Examination for 


-produact savings 


(3) Measurement of alternative ns to the objective yardsticks 
and methm © pooled results. . 


etical evaluation 
2. Motion study 
a. Motion breakdown chart 
H Se ee ee a 
3 (1) itioning of work 


(2) Confining area of movement to 
(3) Use of holding and transportation 


work area 4 


(4) Use of both hands for action 
(5) Elimination of use of hands for holding 
‘ (6) Selection of most economic sequence of operation 


B. Application of Machines, Forms and Space 


3 
; 1. Office machines 


a. Functional classification of standard machines 
b. Analysis of work loads on present machines 
e. Comparison of work output, mechanical versus manual 


2. Forms design 


a. Simplicity and speed of preparation 


b. Standardization 
e. Multiple use 


3. Office layout and facilities 


a. Functional relationship of departments as to facilities available 
b. Workable area determination 


program is not scheduled for some 
time. 

The nature and content of the short 
range program will depend on: 

}. Nature and complexity of the 

most urgent problems. 
2. Management tools available for 
immediate application. 

3. Place of these tools in a long- 

range development program. 

These are our broad operating plans, 
in attaining a systems revision pro- 
gram. Now, how do we go about put- 
ting those plans into effect? 

The techniques are standard, and 
can be used in varying degrees within 
each unit of an organization, In the 
case of the midwestern manufacturer, 
under the scope of the plan as we had 
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originally outlined it, they were ap- 
plied to each division of the Controller's 
Department. 


First, overall requirements for each 
division must be determined in rela- 
tion to the department embracing 
those divisions. It is only from such 
an overall viewpoint that current pro- 
cedures can be analyzed in each area, 
and new methods devised to improve 
results. Any one division may by itself 
institute a procedure which seems to 
streamline its work, and reduce its 
costs, but if that procedure has the re- 
sult of increasing another division’s 
work and costs disproportionately, it is 
not economical or justified from the 
company viewpoint. The converse fol- 
lows: a very expensive new procedure 
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in any one division is justified if it 
saves more than its cost in lowered ex- 
penditures for other divisions. 


Systems improvement goals 


The ideal systems improvement pro- 
gram should offer a substantial savings 
in clerical overhead and equipment 
costs, and simultaneously achieve faster 
processing of daily work, increased ac- 
curacy, and greater system flexibility. 
This is, of course, the ideal, and can- 
not always be achieved, at least without 
heavy initial cost. But the minimum 
systems achievement must be the end- 
ing of the situation cited above—cler- 
ical costs rising while output is drop- 
ping. If the minimum achievement is 
all the company wishes to invest for, 
then it must make the basic decision 
at this point: does it want to improve 
services while holding its present costs, 
or does it prefer to maintain present 
services while lowering clerical costs? 


And last, each individual proposal 
advanced to improve the overall sys- 
tems design must be analyzed in terms 
of the same factors which originally 
determined whether or not overall sys- 
tems revision was called for at all: costs. 
Any given proposal may show substan- 
tial evaluated savings, but the costs of 
installation and conversion may more 
than offset potential savings. Simple 
mathematics can determine whether 
any specific suggested procedure is to 


be adopted. 


If estimated potential savings are 
greater than equipment and _installa- 
tion costs, annual recurring costs, plus 
costs of converting to the new pro- 
cedure, training personnel for it, -and 
costs of all other related factors—time 
needed for conversion, effect on cus- 
tomer service, and future development 
in new machines which may make the 
procedure obsolete within a given time 
—then the procedure change should be 
made. Unless the potential savings ex- 
ceed the costs of all these factors, 
changing to the new procedure is un- 
economical, except in cases where it 
offers such great advantages in im- 
proved service that some financial loss 
is justified. 

That is a good rule of thumb at any 
time in determining whether systems 
innovations are justified on a cost basis, 
but it has been complicated by the 
emergence of electronic machines and 
components to take over clerical func- 
tions. This has introduced the theory of 
rapid obsolescence to the office for the 
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first time, and this factor becomes more 
important with the introduction of 
every new machine. So a condition 
might be attached to our old rule of 
thumb. The systems innovation must 
at least not be contradictory to possible 
conversion of more and more opera 
tions to electronic control at some fu 
ture date. It must not go back to a pre 
electronic past, and, if at all possible, 
it should be adaptable to use in an elec 
tronic future. The influence of auto- 
mation in data processing on tomor- 
row’s office should be a very important 
factor in every decision made today 
concerning systems revisions, 

This part of overall planning can 
best be done with the least amount of 
cost, at the same time that changes in 
a short-range program are being de- 
veloped. A further advantage would 
be the integration of short-range steps 
into a program with the use of elec- 
tronic data processing machines as the 
ultimate goal, thus forestalling any cost- 
ly mistakes in major conversion, and 
machine installation. 


Increasing personnel effectiveness 


This is one facet of a full-scale pro 
gram of systems refinement, The other 
—and equally important one—is an in- 
crease in the effectiveness of the per 
sonnel who actually are the office. 


Too little importance in the past has 
been attached to selection and _place- 
ment as a means of reducing turnover, 
and as a means of keeping salary costs 
down as well. Too many offices today 
are approaching selection and_place- 
ment from altogether the wrong angle. 

Some current office operations are 
dull, repetitive work. We all acknowl- 
edge that. Many companies have ac 
knowledged it to the point of rotating 
employees so there will be less dissatis- 
faction on the part of those who must 
do such work. Rotation of job enlarge- 
ment gives every worker some dull 
work, some fairly stimulating work. 

But actually, isn’t this approaching 
the whole problem backward? Some 
people are more intelligent than others, 
so the converse must also be true— 
some are less intelligent than others. 
Why should we continue to try to hire 
the most intelligent applicants for every 
office job, when every rule of common 
sense tells us that an unimaginative 
and relatively unambitious employee is 
more apt to be satisfied and happy at 
dull, repetitive operations than a higher 
grade worker? The repetitive opera 
tions must be done; they can be done 
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EXHIBIT 2 


A. Purpose 


PERSONNEL SELECTION PROGRAM 


To supplement perssnal contact and interview with an impersonal and 


scientific appraisal of employees or applicants as a guide 


following: 

1, Selection of new personnel 
2. Replacement of employees 
3. Promotion of employees 


for the 


4. Improvement of organization through reassignment of present 


personnel 


f. Supervision given 
. Supervision of others 
4 Contact with others 


i. Amount of responsibility for safeguarding confidential information — 
Review the present testing procedure from the standpoint of devel- 


age teers ong 
y efecto 


selecting personnel for production line 


operation 
from those jobs requiring a greater degree of 


Select and give aptitude tests pertaining to the job. 
Hold interest and motivation conferences with employees to deter- 


mine their job interest. 


Give a temperament analysis. 


quickly and accurately by an employee 
who would not be at all adequate for 
a job demanding initiative or a fairly 
high degree of judgment. 

It makes sense to divide office opera- 
tions into two areas—the relatively 
small area of complex operations re- 
quiring judgment and decision, the 
larger area of simple, repetitive opera- 
tions requiring little judgment or in- 
itiative. Only the first demands high 
quality workers with imagination and 
a high degree of general intelligence; 
the other not only does not demand 
such workers; they can be a handicap. 

Obviously, high-quality workers are 
apt to be expensive, even when placed 
in the duller jobs, They create more 
of a turnover problem, because they are 
not happy in the undemanding jobs; 
they are ambitious, they want some- 
thing better. Advancement in their 
own office can meet this need, of course, 
but if their own office doesn’t have any 
openings, they will, with perfect justice 
to themselves, move to the first one 
that does. So, not only will they—be- 
cause the office has made a fetish of 
getting the most highly qualified per- 
son for every job opening—cost more 
in salary throughout their stay, but they 
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will cost more in terms of clerical man 
hours needed as a cushion for absen- 
teeism, and clerical turnover. 


Objections to rotation 


Job enlargement, or rotation will 
make it a little easier to hold a gener- 
ally high level staff, since no one of 
them will get quite as bored over quite 
such a long period of time as he would 
if placed in a low level job on a per- 
manent basis. But it’s not really a very 
sensible solution from an economic 
viewpoint. Under this policy every 
single applicant must be of a fairly 
high order, or he will fail badly when 
it is his turn to carry a fairly complex 
responsibility. So the high-salary prob- 
lem is not solved. Moreover, the sim- 
ple loss of time involved in changing 
from one job to another, either several 
times a day in a job enlargement pro- 
gram, or periodically in a job rotation 
program, represents a financial loss, 
and, to some degree, a loss of clerical 
skill momentum on the workers’ part. 

The answer is a policy of personnel 
selection which does not demand the 
very best all-around applicant of all 
those who appear for a given job but 
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The 


Main floor handles the large volume of everyday, individual banking transactions .. . 


es 


- «+ while Main Banking Room on second floor serves commercial accounts 


bank with glass walls 


Banking loses its “‘secrets’’ in this “showcase” building, 


Glass walls are hung from steel 
frame, do not support weight 


‘i where the vault’s in plain view from the sidewalk, and tellers 


work behind open counters— 


THE GOAL of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, when it planned its 
new bank on Fifth Avenue and 43rd 
Street in New York City was to “create 
a structure unlike any other financial 
institution in this country or abroad”; 
few New Yorkers who have paused to 
watch all of a bank’s activities being 
carried on inside the branch’s plate 
glass walls would argue that the ob- 
jective hasn’t been met. 

But the bank is notable for more 
than its total reversal of orthodox fi- 
nancial architecture. Why only a five 
story building on one of the most ex- 
pensive corners in New York? The 
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bank’s explanation is that a skyscraper 
was voted down because it wanted pri- 
marily to have a building devoted to 
banking at that location, rather than 
an office building which incidentally 
housed a bank. A skyscraper would 
have involved the bank in tenant serv- 
ices, and would have cut down on the 
ground floor area available for the 
bank’s uses because of the need for a 
large bank of elevators, lobby space, 
and an off-street loading platform, 


Designed by Skidmore, Owings, & 
Merrill as a ‘showcase for banking,” 
the new building has no “secrets”—and 
it would be unfortunate if it did, since 
almost all of its activities are com- 
pletely visible to every passer-by on one 
of the busiest corners in New York, as 
well as to office workers in skyscrapers 
surrounding and towering over the five 
story structure of glass. 
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Original oils on executive floor, pleasant, private interviewing offices for Personal 
Loans, a gay, sunlit employee lounge and lunch room are features of new bank 
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Should accountants 


plan industrial accounting ? 


Author gives an emphatic “No,” in some in- 
stances. Industrial accounting should be designed to 
meet industrial needs, not accounting principles— 


by Edmond W. McNamara 
Office manager, The Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


TOO FREQUENTLY the designing 
of accounting systems is left to ac- 
countants who because they are accoun- 
tants are prone to think of an account- 
ing system as an end in itself instead 
of a means to an end. Accountants 
think in terms of charts of accounts, 
journals, ledgers, accounting reports, 
statements and exhibits. They concern 
themselves with the physical and arith- 
metical phases of record keeping and 
reporting: the bookkeeping machines, 
the ledgers, the worksheet; the content, 
layout and format of the finished ac- 
counting report. To them prescribed 
presentation is of the essence. And it 
must be in technical accounting jargon. 
In doing this they fail to recognize an 
accounting system for what it really 
ought to be. 

What then should an industrial ac- 
counting system be? If we avoid the 
accountants’ vernacular and concept 
we might define it as a network of 


Very frequently, the industrial ac- 
counting system should be designed by 
a systems man rather than an account- 
ant. 
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procedures designed to do two things 
in relation to our main purpose (which 
is to manufacture and/or distribute at 
a profit): 

1. Accumulate, record and channel 
operational data and information up 
to management. 

2. Summarize, interpret and reflect 
the results of operations, so as to have 
a guide for future operations. 

In this sense it is—and should be—a 
means of two-way communication be- 
tween the producers and their manage- 
ment, 


What actually happens? 


The accountant - designer of systems 
will issue glib instructions stipulating 
that the accounting statements must be 
ready by the tenth of the month, come 
hell or high water. And then each seg- 
ment of accounting blames some other 
section when schedules are not met. 
Each becomes a proficient excuse 
maker. Each, according to his rank 
blames the fellow beneath him. Mean- 
while management and the men on the 
production line continue to clamor for 
more analysis, more breakdown, more 
explanation of the accountant’s figures. 

All the while these recorders of his- 
torical data continue to devote their 
time and attention primarily to com- 
puting, extending, summarizing, aver- 
aging, allocating, verifying, checking 
and double-checking column upon col- 
umn of figures. And they carry en- 
tirely too many of them out to five 
places after the decimal and create 
literally tons of workpapers that clutter 
up office files. 

But what thought do they give to 
simplifying the work and providing the 
proper means for channelling the nec- 
essary information into their recording 
domain so that reports and statements 
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can be available on schedule and will 
be of optimum usefulness to manage- 
ment in directing operations? How 
often do they consider the possibility 
that the fellow out in the plant, or in 
the timekeeping office, may be hard 
pressed to give them the many basic 
figures of information they demand? 
Being located close to and having the 
ear of management, most accounting 
departments take good care of them- 
selves and think that all is well with 
the world. They grab a lion’s share of 
the equipment appropriation, They 
compose the expense budgets and often- 
times fail to give realistic considera- 
tion to the needs of the fellows who are 
expected to furnish them the figures on 
which their whole domain thrives. 
They frown on any request for person- 
nel outside the main office. No matter 
how reasonable their demands upon 
the operating departments may be, they 
will be unfair if the means of com- 
pliance are not provided. 


Basic functions forgotten 


One might think that the sole pur- 
pose of their existence was to satisfy 
management with reports designed to 
fit the accounting structure. And in 
some companies where the accounting 
influence is disproportionate, this is 
what happens. Sight is lost of the fact 
that the factory is the bread and butter 
department, without which there would 
be no need for accounting. In these 
circumstances the accounting system is 
not attuned to the needs of the factory. 

The suggestion that the accountant 
ought to spend more time in the plant 
evokes a rebellious, “absurd!” Pre- 
occupation with crossfooting and 
checking and verifying historical fig- 
ures precludes such basic adventures. 

What then is the answer? The an- 
swer is (and this may well be a mi- 
nority opinion) that in many instances 
an industrial accounting system ought 
to be designed by a systems man in 
preference to the accountant. And he 
should lay the groundwork for his sys- 
tem at the production site. First he 
should find out what record the fore- 
man needs to carry out his function of 
manufacturing the product and to keep 
his immediate superiors informed of 
his production progress, He should 
decide which information is to be kept 
available in the department and which 
is to be communicated up the line of 
command. Then he should provide 
him with the necessary means: space, 


(To page 76) 
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Scene at last year’s Chicago Business Show 


Chicago seminar goes “atomic” 


Thirteenth annual seminar 
and business show will open 
February 28. Business show 
will run through March 3— 


JOHN W. EVERS, President of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., and the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, discussing “Top Management 
Challenges Office Management,” will 
be the keynote speaker at the February 
28 opening luncheon meeting of the 
13th Annual Seminar and Business 
Show of the Office Management Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 

The Seminar, which is held in con 
junction with Northwestern University, 
will run from the last day of February 


Conference subjects 
will be devoted to four 
main themes: 
A-—Automation 
T—Techniques 
O—Organization 
M—Management 
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through March 2, with the business 
show running concurrently. Both semi 
nar and show will be held in Chicago's 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

Theme of the seminar this year is 
A-T-O-M, “Alerting Today's Office 
Managers.” In an acrostic on the 
theme letters, seminar sessions will be 
devoted to four main fields: 

Automation 

Techniques 

Organization 

Management 

The first speaker of the Monday 
afternoon session will discuss the other 
side of the keynoter’s theme. Robert 
A. Ferguson, president. Rust Oleum 
Corp. of Chicago, will take as his sub 
ject, “What An Office Manager Must 


Have to Boost Himself Into Top Man- 
agement.” 

On Tuesday morning, March 1, Jo- 
seph S. Glickauf, Jr., a partner of Ar- 
thur Andersen & Co., will speak on 
“Electric Accounting—What It Is, Its 
Effect on Personnel, Procedures, Costs, 
and Reports.” The Tuesday afternoon 
session will be divided into two parts 
with the first speaker, Ben S. Graham, 
director of methods research for the 
Standard Register Co., talking on the 
subject, “Through Surveys and Other 
Techniques, How to Find Out What 
Problems Need Attention.” The sec- 
ond speaker of the afternoon, Thomas 
H. Healy, Consultant, Management 
Controls Department, Peat, Marwick, 

(To page 78) 


Seminar and show this year have two “Queens.” At left, “Miss Business Show,” 
Mrs. Lorraine Elliott. At right, “Miss Seminar,” Miss Roberta Buffet 
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Follow that sales order! 


—to learn what’s going on in every department of your 
company. Weak spots will show up quickly— 


by Martin Smith, : 
Assistant to the President, Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc., New York 


Martin Smith 

The author here draws on personal ex- 
perience from his post as a top execu- 
tive in one of the nation’s leading 
firms supplying equipment and fur- 
nishings for hotels and restaurants to 
describe a simple way of analyzing and 
streamlining office operations. 
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IN FOLLOWING the flow of the 
sales order from the point of origin to 
the final delivery, it is possible to learn 
the operation of every department in 
a company. For by knowing the oper- 
ation of every department and by 
learning the relationship of each de- 
partment to the other, it is then possi- 
ble to analyze the procedures of all 
departments. Recommendations can 
then be made that should affect the 
operations of every department and 
the operating profit of the whole com- 
pany. 

The processing of the sales order 
embraces the work of all departments 
and all the forms and reports used by 
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those departments. It means that your 
efforts will bring you to the credit 
department, to the buying and mer- 
chandising offices, to the stock room 
and warehouse, to drafting and engi- 
neering and manufacturing, and then 
to shipping and receiving, accounting 
and statistics. 

You start with the salesman—how 
does he fill out the sales order form? 
Everything that the salesman tells you 
is written down as he talks. Every- 
thing that is not understood is ques- 
tioned. While discussing how he 
makes out his order, you can ask him 
to describe a typical day—where he 
goes and what his sales technique is. 
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You can learn the forms he makes 
up and the forms made up by his 


department. Salesmen love to talk. 
All you have to do is listen and write 
and ask questions and collect forms. 


What happens to order? 


From the salesman you follow the 
sales order to the sales office—what is 
done with the order and what statistics 
are recorded? You learn how sales 
quotas are utilized, what the work of 
the clerical staff is, and how salesmen 
are paid and rated. From the sales 
office you go to the registration num- 
bering clerk and you learn how num- 
bers are given to the sales orders, how 
the index cards are used and how they 
are filed. From here to the credit de- 
partment to learn the procedure in 
granting credit and under what cir- 
cumstances credit is refused. How are 
the sales orders signed—by signature, 
by initial, and how long does each sales 
order remain in this department? You 
listen, you write, you question, you 
collect forms. 

Next to the merchandising depart- 
ment and perhaps you discover that 
each merchandise department handles 
its sales orders differently—why is this 
so and what useful purpose is served? 
You learn how the inventory cards are 
handled and how purchase orders are 
made up. How is follow-up made on 
purchase orders and what is the per- 
centage of customer complaints on de- 
lays? (You will find that the custom- 
er complaints are never the fault of the 
merchandise department — when you 
are in that department—and never the 
fault of the shipping department when 
you are in that department.) You go 
to the stock room to find out how mer- 
chandise is selected and how received 
and what bin system is utilized; to 
packing and to shipping and receiving, 
learning the delivery receipt procedure, 
and how and by whom bills of lading 
are made up, and what shipping and 
receiving records are utilized. 

It is an absolute necessity to follow 
through on the distribution of the 
copies of every form that is made up 
in conjunction with the sales order— 
for example, the purchase order and 
the invoice. In following the distribu- 
tion of the copies of the purchase 
order, you will learn the work of Ac- 
counts Payable; in following invoice 
copies, you will learn the billing me- 
thods and the procedure used in Ac- 
counts Receivable. Then it is just a 
step to the general ledger and the 
whole accounting system. 
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While interviewing, it is absolutely 
necessary to put the employees at their 
ease. They are afraid of you. They 
think their jobs are in jeopardy. Suit 
your approach to each employee’s per- 
sonality—not to your own. Don’t be 
offcious—be warm and human and 
understanding. And ask questions. 


Analyzing work flow 


After all the departments have been 
reported on (and sometimes it is neces- 
sary to interview more than one ¢m- 
ployee in a department; try to speak to 
that person who does the detail), it is 
necessary to review your notes and 
describe the flow of the work in logical 
and understandable form. You will 
find notes that you do not understand 
as you read them. Go back to the 
department and find out what you 
need to know. You will generally find 
that the employee will tell you some- 
thing he forgot also. Make sure of 
your facts. After your sales order work 
flow has been written and typed, go 
back to each department and read 
that part of your work flow that ap- 
plies to the particular department and 
ask for corrections. 

Then you go back to your desk and 
sit down and study the work flow as 
written. You analyze—what is being 
done twice? Why is it necessary to 
type one item on a page? Why are so 
many people needed in this depart- 
ment? What is now being done that 
can be simplified? Why are intermedi- 
ate forms utilized in the inventory sec- 
tion? What is being done by one de- 
partment that is a function of another? 
Is so much accounting detail neces- 
sary? What reports are used by man- 
agement and what reports are not 
being used? 

A sales order analysis such as above 
was made of our Chicago company. 
The results were astounding. We 
learned why our Chicago company 
was overstaffed, what procedures it 
was necessary to change, and what 
management policies should be 
stressed. The departmental analyses 
resulted in the following observations: 

1. In writing descriptions of the de- 
tailed procedure of the work of the 
accounts receivable department, it was 
discovered that there were ten classifi- 
cations of receivables. In discussing 
this with management, it was learned 
that they were not interested in such 
a fine breakdown. Dividing the ac- 
counts into merely two classifications 
reduced the time necessary to handle 
the accounts receivable ledger cards 
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and reduced the time of the general 
ledger clerk in posting. It was discov- 
ered that this department utilized a 
procedure for the posting of cash re- 
ceipts that was lengthy, archaic, and 
resulted in double handling of the 
ledger cards. The cash receipts pro- 
cedure was changed to a simple, 
streamlined system that left the em- 
ployees free for other work. 

2. The procedure in the accounts 
payable department necessitated the 
listing of payable invoices at least twice, 
and in some cases, three times. An 
accounting machine was bought that 
reduced the posting to one. 

3. It was discovered that one of the 
reasons the billing department was be- 
hind in its work was that there was 
a labor turnover in this department 
due to a personality situation, which 
was satisfactorily cleared up. 

4. The stenographic department was 
overburdened with work because exec- 
utives’ secretaries could not take dicta- 
tion. This was changed by hiring 
stenos instead of mere clerks. 

5. In one of the merchandise de- 
partments, it was learned that an in- 
ventory system was being utilized that 
necessitated posting to an intermediate 
form and then to inventory cards. In 
addition, the inventory cards them- 
selves were in heavy ledgers and the 
items posted were in too great detail. 
The inventory sections of all the mer- 
chandise departments were centralized 
and placed on an electrified revolving 
file. 

6. The purchase orders that were 
formerly written by each merchandise 
department were also centralized and 
the checking of the vendors’ invoices 
to the purchase order copy was given 
to the accounts payable department for 
the purposes of both internal control 
and to eliminate these employees who 
had few or no duties. 

7. The work flow of the sales order 
necessitated its going through a co 
ordinating department twice and some- 
times three or four times before the 
order was filled. Although the function 
of this department was presumed to 
be expediting, it worked to the con- 
trary because it was a bottleneck. This 
department was eliminated, which not 
only speeded up the sales order but 
also cut down on excess overhead. 

8. Incentives were practically non- 
existent. Budgets were not used and 
sales were not forecast. There was no 
sales training program and new sales- 
men were left to shift for themselves. 
(To page 76) 
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North American Aviation shifts responsibility 


for change notification to “upstream” departments 


by Helen R. Wilson 


Management Consultant, Los Angeles 


Hourly pick-up service speeds routing of order forms 
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Production orders are duplicated at typical photocopy unit 


Photocopying speeds production control 


BASICALLY, production control is an 
industrial rather than an office problem, 
but the chain of information—the flow 
of data—on which effective production 
control rests is just as basically a cler- 
ical function within the factory en- 
vironment. When a variety of par- 
ticularly complex products are being 
manufactured, accuracy and precision 
in the clerical function are vital. And 
when an effective system is worked 
out on the production line to handle a 
clerical problem, its benefits can be 
transferred almost intact to the office 
for use in speeding the flow of work 
there. 

In the production of today’s complex 
aircraft literally thousands of com- 
ponent parts go into manufacture. The 
production control of these manufac- 
turing processes is complex and the 
paperwork behind the flow of material 
is usually of tremendous proportions. 
Management must constantly ask: 
“How can a system of shop production 
control be simplified and made more 
effective?” 

North American Aviation has found 
one answer to this problem, has insti- 
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tuted a “New Look” scheduling pro- 
gram which has effectively decentral- 
ized production control to fix responsi- 
bility in the individual department. 
The result: a smooth functioning flow 
of production with a minimum amount 
of lost production time from design of 
a jet fighter to test flight. 

Heart of the system is a carefully 
controlled schedule and an almost fool- 
proof method of conveying data on pro- 
duction status from department to de- 
partment. Failure on the part of any- 
one in the organization to recognize 
the all-important schedule blocks the 
rapid flow of parts through their vari- 
ous manufacturing cycles. 


Rapid duplication needed 

One of the objectives of this new sys- 
tem has been to reduce the amount 
of effort necessary to convey accurate 
status and schedule information from 
fabricating, or making departments, to 
assembly, or using departments. It be- 
came apparent early in the planning 
stages of this “new look” that a rapid 
method of duplicating or copying shop 
orders was needed in order to make an 
effective notification system possible 
without employing additional workers. 

The old system depended on shop 
“follow-up personnel” who generally 
transmitted information between manu- 
facturing departments by verbal con 
tacts and manual copying. It had been 
in use throughout the production days 
of World War II; experience gained 
in those years had shown the need for 
an improved control system. 

Now in operation a full year, pro- 
duction has not missed a_ schedule 
under the new system—‘an all time 
low on burden.” It has transferred 
the previous follow-up procedure to a 
“push” method instead of a “pull” 
method. The responsibility for notifica- 
tion on such things as production de- 
lays, parts shortage and work order 
changes has been switched from de- 
partments downstream in the produc- 
tion flow to those upstream. 

Now, instead of a department run- 
ning back to an earlier manufacturing 
department on a particular assembly to 
inquire, “where are my parts?”, the 
responsibility is fixed so that the de- 
partment upstream must notify the 
next-in-line department downstream of 
any delays which have occurred up to 
that point and why. 

Key to this notification system in the 
North American manufacturing di- 
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“4 sales (where inventories are 


z an income-determining factor) $.- | Riemann ss Ree e eae $ 
2 Less: Cost of goods sold (from Schedule A) ee ccc delete tak Aah Acs Ci on 6s DAM a ces g tbs 

| 3. Gross profit from sales... ¢ I web asia sc oi ss « KRW aw wy Ui dees Cage ten knee $ 
_»&, Gross receipts (where inventories are not an ‘income-determining factor). . 


- Less: Cost of operations (from Schedule B),............+.se+0208+ 
6. Gross profit where inventories are not an Wide 


_ ‘2. Dividends (from Schedule C).. 
8. Interest on loans, notes, mortgag 
> Interest on corporation bonds, ¢ 

. Interest on obligations of the Unii 
+3 


MNES os sp ceee aeons Vaae eee s we 
PN 6. « as od g0s ha pete . 
Gains and losses (rom Schedule 

(a) Net short-term capital ¢air 
(b) Net long-term capital gain 
(c) Net gain (or loss) from 
Other income (Attach schedule 
Total income in items 3, a 


. Repairs (Do not include cost of in 

. Bad debts (from Schedule h... 

ae veeknee = a the 

Taxes (from Schedule G)......, 

. Contributions or gifts paid (from 

. Losses by fire, storm, shipwreck, 
28. Depreciation and amortization 

26 . Depletion of mines, oil and gas J 


90. Total deductions in items | 
31. Taxable income before net opera 
na Less: (a) Net operating loss 


(b) Special deduction: 
83. Item 31 minus the sum of items 3: 


. Income tax (line ll, page 3).. 
Less: Credit for income tes 
t a domestic corporation \ 
5. Balance of income tax (item 34 : 
Add: Tax under section 54 
B. Total income tax due (item 36 pi 


Did the corporation pay anyone oth 
Tf answer is ‘Yes,’ enter his name c 


i I, the undersigned, president, vi: 
for which this return is made, decla 
examined by me and is, to the best 
_ suant to the Internal Revenue Code . 
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Part 2— 
Which of the New 


Tax Depreciation 
—is best for your office? 


by Willard F. Stanley 
President, Corporate Services, Inc. 


THE following are the principal ob- 
jections to the adoption of rapid depre- 
ciation: 

1. The fear of lower depreciation 
rates being applied to older properties 
has already been mentioned and dis- 
missed, 

2. The adoption of rapid methods 
will require keeping two sets of prop- 
erty records for tax purposes, Each 
year’s additions should be segregated. 
In some cases it may not be practicable 
to apply rapid depreciation. 

3. It is sometimes urged the annual 
rate of tax depreciation is not too im- 
portant, since the taxpayer can write 
off only 100 per cent of cost and any 
acceleration merely “defers” and does 
not “save” taxes, This view overlooks 
the substantial benefits inherent in the 
financial assistance and/or economic 
gains from the free use of the deferred 
taxes, and is, therefore, unworthy of 
serious consideration. 

4. Most important of all probable ob- 
jections is, perhaps, the fear that higher 
tax rates in later years, when deprecia- 
tion deductions will be lower if a rapid 
method is used, will more than offset 
the benefits. Accurate prediction of fu- 
ture tax rates is not feasible, but in- 
come tax history indicates that over 
long periods an upward trend in tax 
rates is the rule. We are, however, 


starting at this date from a high plateau 
of normal tax rates. Assuming the tax 
rate continued at 50 per cent for the 
entire period when the depreciation 
will be higher because of rapid depre- 
ciation, what higher tax rate applied to 
each of the later years when deprecia- 
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Methods 


tion deductions are lower would be suf- 
ficient to offset the economic gain? 
These increased tax rates in the lower 
years would have to grow larger with 
longer-lived property. It is indicated 
that the tax rates shown in Figure 3, 
uniformly applied to all years of lower 
depreciation would be necessary to off- 
set economic gain, after reducing both 
such gain and the increased taxes, to 
“present value,” (that is the value at 
present of a dollar received at the re- 
spective later dates) for comparative 
purposes. 

In case of shorter-lived property, 
where the increased tax rate is low, 
there is less likelihood of a drastic in- 
crease in a short period. Also, here 
there is the added advantage of sub- 
stantial financial assistance. 


The foregoing applies to new prop- 
erty additions made in a single year. 
Where the additions continue, from 
year to year, the high and low tax rate 
years would inevitably overlap, with 
the result that substantially greater in- 
creases in tax rates in lower deprecia- 
tion years would be necessary to offset 
the economic gain. 


So, while this possibility of loss 
through higher tax rates deserves seri- 
ous consideration, fear that such higher 
rates are likely to offset the economic 
gains (based on average after tax 
money costs) seems unfounded in the 
case of most taxpayers. 

5. Higher future money costs in 
years of lower depreciation, when the 
deferred taxes are to be paid, constitute 
another possible danger. This could 
arise either from an increase in rates 
for certain classes of securities or from 
having to raise the funds to pay the 
taxes from a source which carried a 
higher money cost. These money costs 
are spread over all the years of life ex- 


pectancy of the property. Figure 4 
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shows a few examples of increased cost 
of money which would be necessary to 
offset economic gain, if such increased 
costs were applied to all years of lower 
depreciation deductions. 


Moderate expansion in early years 
might be followed by more rapid ex- 
pansion, requiring sale of equity se- 
curities at higher money costs. Rela- 
tively continuous expansion would 
greatly minimize loss from high money 
costs by overlapping the periods. Like 
the bugaboo of higher future tax rates, 
fear of loss through higher money 
costs appears generally unwarranted. 


Accounting treatment 


Rapid depreciation differs drastical- 
ly from accelerated amortization of 
emergency facilities. Rapid deprecia- 
tion is designed to stimulate perma- 
nently business expansion and modern- 
ization, the “normal” rate of tax de- 
preciation being intentionally acceler- 
ated without any anticipated diminish- 
ing of normal life expectancy of the 
new property or more rapid actual 
deterioration in early years. It affects 
all taxpayers building or buying new 
depreciable property and will involve 
tremendous and annually increasing 
amounts as expansion continues. On 
the other hand, accelerated amortiza- 
tion was a temporary expedient to meet 
a specific defense effort, applying to 
relatively few taxpayers, allowing a 
purely arbitrary rate of write-off which 
recognized unusually rapid deteriora- 
tion (economical or physical) of the 
certified facilities constructed for the 
defense effort. 


Under these circumstances account- 
ing treatment employed to reflect ac- 
celerated amortization does not seem 
applicable to rapid depreciation, There 
seems to be no justification for deduct- 
ing depreciation on the taxpayers’ books 
at the rapid rate used for tax purposes, 
a practice followed by most industrial 
and commercial corporations with re- 
spect to accelerated amortization. Reg- 
ulated utilities and railroads did not 
change their book depreciation because 
of accelerated amortization. Under or- 
ders of Federal and many state com- 
missions, utilities “equalized” income 
by charging thereto a provision for fu- 
ture taxes in an amount equal to the 
tax reduction. This amount was cred- 
ited to a reserve for future taxes or to 
restricted surplus not available for divi- 
dends. 


Taxpayer corporations whose stock 
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is listed or quoted in the security mar- 
kets should consider most seriously the 
impact of the accounting treatment 
they adopt upon their earnings, divi- 
dends and the market value of their 
common stock. Where the life of the 
new property is long, or where the ex- 
pansion is continuous, the aggregate 
tax reductions will be recurring. If a 
taxpayer (such as a utility) made the 
same amount of additions each year, 
with the same average life expectancy, 
net tax depreciation deductions under 
the “Digits Method” would never be 
less in any year than under the straight 
line method, and, if there were any in- 
crease in the amount of the additions, 
year over year, such aggregate annual 
rapid depreciation deductions would 
always be more than under straight 
line depreciation. 

If depreciation on new property sub- 
ject to rapid depreciation is deducted 
on the books at the rapid rate used for 
tax purposes, earnings will inevitably 
be reduced and market values adverse- 
ly affected. Such adverse effect could 
be tremendous in scope and more than 
outweigh the financial and economic 
advantages of rapid depreciation. This 
is not an argument against adopting 
rapid depreciation, but an argument 
against this accounting treatment, 


which seems unwarranted unless there 
is reason to believe that the new prop- 
erty will actually deteriorate more 
rapidly than it did in the past. 

The justification for a charge to in- 
come to “equalize” it by offsetting the 
year’s tax reductions, depends some- 
what upon the degree of “recurrence” 
of the annual tax reductions and i 
materiality in relation to total income. 
Such a provision may be desirable to 
prevent material distortion of annual 
income as compared with later years. 
But where the tax reduction is recur- 
ring or immaterial it seems preferable 
to let the tax reduction from rapid de- 
preciation flow through to increase in- 
come and earned surplus, 


Rapid depreciation—when? 


It requires an unusual combination 
of circumstances to make rapid depre- 
ciation inadvisable. First, it must be 
assumed (1) the life of the new prop- 
erty is short—say five years—thus re- 
ducing economic gains, and (2) the 
ratio of new property to total assets is 
small—say five per cent—with the tax- 
payer having substantial excess cash 
working capital—thus eliminating need 
But to suffer 
a net loss from adopting rapid depre- 


(To page 72) 


for financial assistance. 


Figure 3 


Using Whighoves Rapid Method Produces Largest Economic Gain 
for Respective Life Expectancies of Property 


(Economic Gain is computed on basis of average cost of money of 5% per 
annum, after taxes) 


Assumed 50% tax rate*.......... 
Assumed increase in tax rate**. . .. 


Assumed increased tax rate** neces- 
sary to offset Economic Gain. ... 


YEARS OF LIFE EXPECTANCY 
‘ OF PROPERTY 


5 10 15 20 
50 50 50 50 
a Ri J = = 
59 68 82 96 


* Applicable to all years of higher depreciation deductions under rapid 


method 


** Applicable to all years of lower depreciation deductions under rapid 


Figure 4 
Using Roos Method yetudne Greatest Economic Gain for 
spective Life Expectancy of Property 


YEARS OF LIFE EXPECTANCY 
5 10 20 


Assumed after tax 
money costs*...... 
Assumed increase in 
money costs**..... 3.3% 
Assumed mone 


2OR%t 5.0%$ 20% 50% 20% 5.0% 
ae 1.0% 6.0% 13.0% 11.0% 28.0% 
I 25 so increase .- 5.3% 12.0% 


8.0% 18.0% 13.0% 33.0% 


e Rophicable to all years of higher depreciation deductions. 
**’Applicable to all years of lower depreciation deductions. 


t'Assumed minimum. 


rr. 
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§"Assumed reasonable average. 
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Smaller offices which 
cannot afford a full-time li- 
brarian can still keep track 
of company-owned books and 
magazines if a few simple 
principles are applied 


PROBABLY NO MORE vexed exec- 
utive exists than he who knows where 
the solution to his business problem 
is to be found, but cannot locate the 
file. This is equally true when the 
clue lies in a misplaced book or mag- 
azine, and his assistants and clerks feel 
the wrath in comparable quantity. 
Suffice it to say that at least the latter 
pitfall can be avoided by the installa- 
tion and maintenance of a company li- 
brary system which will answer these 
(1) do we have the book 
or magazine? (2) if so, where is it? 
and (3) a new edition has come out: 
should we buy it? 

The natural first step in the instal- 
lation of a company library procedure 
in any company is a physical inventory 
of existing materials. Herein lies the 


questions: 


difference, for purposes of this discus- 
“larger” and 


sion, between “smaller” 
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Every office can have an effective library 


by Arthur N. Bishop 


Dresser Industries, Inc.. 


organizations. The former will employ 
a full-time librarian and operate a cen- 
tral company library much on the order 
of a public or collegiate library. The 
latter, conversely, will merely desig- 
nate the library upkeep as a part-time 
function of a particular department, 
usually the Personnel or Industrial Re- 
lations Department. Customarily, the 
books and periodicals in the smaller or 
ganization will be scattered throughout 
the company, with little or no control. 
Many of them ultimately will find their 
way into private homes, either by de- 
sign or by accident. It is to rectify 
such haphazardness that this article is 
dedicated. 

A scratch pad may serve the purpose 
for the accession memorandum during 
the inventory, but a ready-made index 


card is much more practicable. Too, 


it furnishes a springboard for installa- 


Dallas. 
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Texas 


tion of an index system after the inven- 
tory has been completed. 

There is no one ideal index card 
which will serve the needs of all types 
of libraries in all sizes and classes of 
However, by using a 
basic outline of information required 
and exercising a little ingenuity, the 
library system planner can emerge with 
an idea which should prove quite satis 
factory to his company. Exhibit A, de- 
signed for a 3” x 5” card and employ- 
ing elite type, furnishes the informa- 
tion outline. With minor variations it 
can be used by most companies which, 
like most men, do not absolutely re- 
quire a tailor-made suit. It can be used 
for the original inventory of books and 
thereafter ripen into the double utility 
of being converted into an index of 
whatever style is desired. 

At the outset, the inventorying par- 


business entities. 
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ties should realize that the analysis 
should be thorough, A _hit-or-miss 
system is little better than none at all. 
Accordingly, each book should be 
stamped on its inside front with a 
legend indicating company owner- 
ship, and the accession number should 
be inserted plainly and indelibly. As an 
additional safeguard, this process 
should be repeated on the title page 
of the book. The accession number is 
merely a serial number assigned, and, 
when inventorying an already existent 
stock of books, one place is about as 
good to start as another. 

The remainder of the card is, for 
the most part, self-explanatory. The 
top line (Index) is left blank during 
the inventory. Following the acces- 
sion number—and cards may be pre- 
numbered for the inventory— the au- 
thor’s name should be inserted, with 
last name first. The exact title of the 
book should be placed on the line be- 
low. Category and code number are 
next. The former is the broad, general 
character of the book, such as mechan- 
ical engineering, industrial manage- 
ment, property insurance, and the like. 
These categories, of course, should be 
tailored to the company’s needs: one 
having a heavy concentration of me- 
chanical engineering books, for ex- 
ample, might prefer to separate this 
category into machine design, thermo- 
dynamics, etc. The code number is a 
company-designated category -number- 
ing plan, about which more will be 
said later. 

An examination of the face and re- 
verse side of the book’s title page will 
reveal the publisher's name, copyright 
date, and edition. For inventory pur- 
poses, the price and name or title of 
person or department for whom the 
book was requisitioned may be more 
obscure. This may necessitate an ex- 
cursion through purchase order files or 
petty cash records. If it cannot be 
found, the Publishers’ Trade List An- 
nual .at the public library will give the 
price if the book is still in print, and 
the present departmental location can 
be substituted for the original requisi- 
tioning party. The remainder of the 
card should be self-explanatory, since 
it consists of routine as to the vendor's 
name, purchase order number (if any), 
number of voucher issued in payment, 
and date of receipt of the book. 


Inventory of periodicals 


Although a physical inventory of 
periodicals may proceed with greater 
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rapidity than one of books, it should 
not be conducted with any lesser de- 
gree of thoroughness. Exhibit B, 
evolved for a 3” x5” card, spaced for 
elite type, is a fairly serviceable style 
of card which would meet the needs 
of most organizations. It is designed 
to do double duty, too, serving both as 
inventory record and permanent index. 
In addition, it will verify receipt of 
all issues in the subscription, if it is 
properly maintained. 

In filling out the card, the exact title 
of the periodical should be inserted on 
the “name” line. The “Issued” space 
should be completed with the peri- 
odicity, as annually, semiannually, quar- 
terly, bimonthly, etc. The name of the 
department where the magazine file 
is maintained should be inserted in its 
appropriate place. The next line con- 
tains the subscription data: the cost, 
period of subscription (e.g., $5 for 3 


years, etc.), and the expiration date. 


The following line consists of order 
data — self-explanatory purchase order 


number and number of voucher issued 
in payment for the subscription—and 
code number, if the company wishes to 
categorize the magazines by types. The 
“Distribution” line specifies the rout- 
ing of the magazine when received, as 
(1) President, (2) General Manager, 
(3) Superintendent, and so on. Be- 
low this is provided space to check off 
receipt of periodicals for a three-year 
period. The last two digits of the year 
may be inserted in the block alongside 
the names of the months, if so desired. 


Indexing and control 


When the inventory of existing mate- 
rials has been finished, there still re- 
mains the Hydra of indexing and con- 
trol. The periodical index is the easiest 
part, for all that is needed here is to 
arrange the cards in alphabetical order, 
by name of magazine. Code numbers 
may be assigned (as 100 for engineer- 
ing periodicals, 200 for economics mag- 
azines, 300 for management journals, 

(To page 74) 


INDEX 

ACCESSION 

NUMBER AUTHOR 

TITLE 

CODE 
CATEGORY NO. 
COPYRIGHT 

PUBLISHER DATE ______ EDITION 

PRICE $ REQUISITIONED FOR 

PURCHASED FROM 

PURCHASE VOUCHER DATE 

ORDER NO. NUMBER RECEIVED 

Exhibit A. Index card for company-owned books 
NAME OF 
PERIODICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

ISSUED WHERE FILED 

SUBSCRIPTION: 

RATE 3 PER EXPIRES 

PURCHASE VOUCHER CODE 
ORDER NO. NUMBER ———“(itstiétMYwW 

DISTRIBUTION 

_RECEL 

JAN AN JUL ju JUL 
FEB AUG FEB AUG IG 
MAR. SEP che 

APR OCT OCT T 
MAY NOV NOY 

JUN DEC i a 
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Exhibit B. Magazine card serves as inventory record, index card 
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AUTOMATION 


IN THE OFFICE 


ON AR NS RN I te 


W. P. Westfall, IBM, (left), signals Dale Cochran (seated), of General Electric, to start electronic 


data transceiver, inaugurating hookup between G.E. computer bureau in Ohio and 


IBM’s technical 


computing bureau in New York, while Dr. H. J. Grosch of General Electric watches. 


Two concerns add interstate processing; AMA plans 


electronics meeting this month as first of series 


by Robert M. Smith 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC Products Inc. 
late last month announced plans for 
the installation of a company-wide 
data processing center at a site as yet 
unselected. Heart of the system of 
mechanization to be used at the new 
center will be a “Univac” electronic 
computing system, which Sylvania will 
lease from the manufacturer, Reming- 
ton Rand Inc. 

Sylvania’s president, H. Ward Zim- 
mer, said mechanization and central- 
ization of data processing functions in 
one large center has become imperative 
because of the company’s wide dis- 
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persal of manufacturing plants, and 
production in diversified manufactur- 
ing fields, Sylvania has nine operating 
divisions, and maintains 45 plants and 
12 laboratories in eleven states. 

All company installations, after com- 
pletion of the data processing center, 
will feed financial and production in- 
formation over an electronic communi- 
cations network to the center, where it 
will be processed and summarized for 
corporate and decentralized manage- 
ment. 

Competitive. conditions, as well as 
company growth, made Sylvania de- 
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cide to establish the center, Mr. Zim- 
mer said. “The problem of compiling, 
transmitting, and processing operating 
data has been increasingly difficult and 
costly,” he went on. “Today, when 
there is less and less time between 
events, and when management must 
base its decisions on these events, it is 
essential that all levels of management 
have complete and significant informa- 
tion as soon as possible.” 

His company also expects to save “a 
large sum” in direct costs through more 
efficient processing, in addition to its 
primary objective of making all operat- 
ing information available much more 
rapidly than it has been in the past. 
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Heart of Sylvania Electric Company’s new interstate data processing system will be a “Univac” com- 


puter, here being demonstrated by Al. N. 
to Leon C. Guest, Sylvania controller. 


He added that the new system also 
“should result in profit improvement 
in all products” since it will provide a 
relatively economical means for obtain- 
ing extensive additional information 
on all phases of the company’s opera- 
tions and competitive markets. Ac- 
cumulating such information by con- 
ventional means would be excessively 
expensive. 

The company plans to begin con- 
struction of the new center about the 
beginning of May, and hopes to have 
the center in partial operation by the 
beginning of next year. When in full 
operation, the center will handle all 
Sylvania record processing and keep- 
ing. It will be staffed by approximately 
300 people. 

The center will be linked with six 
area reporting offices by a leased wire 
network. 

General Electric recently inaugurated 
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a four-way hookup between plants in 
Ohio, Massachusetts, and upstate New 
York, with electronic computers in 
Ohio and New York City, for direct 
processing of engineering and research 
problems. 
Indicates future 

“This system provides an exciting 
foretaste of what can be expected in the 
field of data processing between remote 
points,” Dr. H. R. J. Grosch, Manager 
of Investigations, Aircraft Gas Turbine 
Development Department, General 
Electric, said when the installation was 
completed. “Although we are con- 
cerned primarily in this set-up with 
processing of design and engineering 
problems, it takes little imagination to 
envision a similar network tying in 
many plants and branch offices for the 
central handling of standard account- 
ing and record-keeping procedures.” 

The Aircraft Gas Turbine Develop- 
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res, Remington Rand vice president (at control panel) 
Site for Sylvania processing center has not yet been selected. 


ment Department of General Electric, 
located at Evendale, Ohio, is the loca- 
tion of one of the IBM 701 computers 
being used by the company in the four- 
way hookup. The second computer is 
located at IBM’s Technical Computing 
Bureau in New York City, where Gen- 
eral Electric is renting use of the ma- 
chine for eight hours a day, The 701 
at Evendale is running for a full three 
shifts. 

Plants tied in with the two com- 
puters, beside the Evendale plant, are 
the GE Medium Steam Turbine, Gen- 
erator and Gear Department at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and the large Steam 
Turbine-Generator Department at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

The link between the computing cen- 
ters in the system and the plants is 
provided by IBM’s new Electronic 
Data Transceiver, a device which dup- 

(To page 42) 
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Incoming *phone query is routed to... 


Intercom installation 
increases Insurance 
agency efficiency by 
90-60 per cent 


INTRICATE AS insurance agency 
operations sometimes are, the Cardinal 
Insurance Agency, Inc., of New York, 
has found a way to answer all client 
questions on one ‘phone call, with no 
necessity for calling back. It has, by the 
same innovation, cut down on the num- 
ber of office conferences, made it pos- 
sible for an executive to receive confi- 
dential information about a client’s pol- 
icy or claim—even while the client is 
seated across the desk—and has, as an 
added attraction, lowered the office 
noise level. 

These results were obtained by in- 
stallation of an RCA Modernphone in- 
tercom system, which, according to 
Felix J. Pinto, executive vice-president 
and manager of the agency has in- 
creased office efficiency by 50 to 60 per 
cent since its inauguration. 

Only nine units were required for a 
complete office-honeycombing system 
which provides immediate and private 
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Felix J. Pinto, agency manager, who holds call while . . . 


lk 


. ++ using intercom to check query with claims department 


communications among all essential de- 
partments, he said. By linking execu- 
tive offices, switchboard, and the statis- 
tical, claims, and accounting depart- 
ments, the intercom system has de- 
creased “desk absenteeism” to a negli- 
gible minimum, speeded the flow of 
information, and added to the dignity 
and decorum of office operations. 

The Cardinal Agency handles all 
types of casualty and liability insurance. 
Like every general agency, much of its 
success and efficiency hinges on its 
ability to provide quick and accurate 
information on claims, policies, and 
coverage, 

Heretofore, a client phoning in for 
information was asked to await a re- 
turn call while the office gathered the 
answers. This gathering required time- 
consuming visits to various depart- 
ments, and possible conferences with 
various executives. 

Today, in a matter of minutes, while 
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holding the inquiring client on the out- 
side telephone, Mr. Pinto, if his office 
has received the call, can obtain the an- 
swers by direct intercom connection 
with the various departments involved. 

He can contact the departments indi- 
vidually or simultaneously by merely 
pressing the appropriate signal buttons 
on his desk unit, 

“The primary advantage of the sys- 
tem in such application is that the re- 
quired information is gathered quickly, 
without confusion, and without two or 
three people having to leave their desks 
to make a combined report in some- 
body’s office,” he said. 

Each RCA Modernphone unit, com- 
pact and unobtrusive, has somewhat the 
size and shape of a standard desk tele- 
phone, including a hand-type receiver 
which combines both speaking and lis- 
tening devices. Mounted on top of the 
unit is a panel of signal buttons which 

(To page 79) 
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OR 
FULL KEY 


Now Clary offers you 
both Adding Machine 
Keyboards! 


Take your choice— } 
they’re both handsome, } 


both quiet, with the 
lightest touch imaginable. 


They add, subtract and 
multiply as fast as your 
fingers can fly—the Clary / 
never holds you back. 

All the controls are 

power driven...and you'll 
enjoy the miracle of 

easy division without 

the use of tedious 
reciprocal tables. 


Everything you’ve 


ever wished for is on 
the Clary! 


* 


Clary factory branch 
offices and dealers are listed 
in the yellow pages of 
hundreds of phone books 
from Coast to Coast. 

Have your boss call for a 


Free new book, 

Live Better On What You 
Make.” Just tell us your 
name and office address. 


Write Dept, M2, 
Clary Multiplier Corporation, San Gabriel, California 
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q Typewriter table 

The Regency table, made by Modern 
Steelcraft, 230 Fifth Ave., New York, 
has storage pockets for stationery on 
the inside of each panel, plus center 
drawer. Drop leaves have snap-lock 
brackets. Made of steel. 


Visual control board 
The Plan-O-Matic board is made by 
Lansdale Products Corp., Lansdale, Pa. 
It has revolving disks sliding on rails. 
Disks, in ten color combinations, have 
numerals from 0 to 9. Index units are 
made for titling. 


New 
for the office 


q Appointment book 

The Daily Reminder, like the Defiance 
line of desk calendars, is designed as an 
aid to memory. The Reminder is avail- 
able either bound or loose leaf, plain 
or edged in gold, and differing models 
have various record-keeping sections. 
The calendars are offered in several 
models. The manufacturer is the Wil- 
son Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson St., Chi- 
cago. 


q End table 

This new table is available in either 
genuine walnut or genuine oak, and is 
designed to harmonize with contempo- 
rary office furniture. Other end tables 
and accessory wood items are also of- 
fered. The table is made by the Nu- 
Craft Furniture Co., 1615 Eastern Ave., 
S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A Sorting rack 

Called Sort-O-Matic, this rack is offered 
by Nu-Craft Products Co., 321-327 
Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. It has 


12 compartments, 4 rubber feet. 


VY Room ventilator 

The Air-O-Rator provides air intake, 
exhaust, or both at once, filtering the 
air in the process. It is made by Good- 
will Mfg. Co., 1213 S. Laramie, Chi-. 
cago. 


te el ad 
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A “Wall-saver” chair 

The legs of this chair project back- 
wards to prevent the chair from strik- 
ing the wall. Chair has foam rubber 
seat, contoured pan. It is made by Art 


Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y. - 
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try duplicating this... 


now you can RENT 
the world’s foremost 
duplicating system 
for as low as 

$7.50 a month 


For just pennies a day, you can 
install a complete, modern 

OLD TOWN Spirit Duplicating 
System in your office. You can 
rent one, a dozen or more of 
these precision-engineered 
Spirit Duplicators with no 
capital investment necessary. 


Even before you rent, you can 
have a 10-Day Free Trial... 

to prove for yourself how the 
versatile 0LD TOWN Duplicator cuts 
paper work and saves both time 
and money. You’ll find hundreds 
of applications — from sales 
letters, bulletins and reports 

to simplified billing and 

control systems — make all 

the copies you need of 

everything you can type, write 

or draw in 1 to 6 colors, 

Your old machine? Trade it in. 
That antiquated “smudge pot” 

is still worth money. Trade 

it in on the new OLD TOWN 
Duplicator. 

Get all the facts on OLD TOWN’S 
remarkable rental plan. Mail the coupon NOW! 


World’s foremost 

maker of carbons, () 

ribbons, duplicators 

and supplies CORPORATION 
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Old Town Corporation, Dept. OM-2 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information Company Name 
on the OLD TOWN Inkless Duplicator, 

including 10-day free trial, rental and Attention 
trade-in. 

Present duplicator: ...............0..ccsesesseserees 


(0 You may arrange a FREE Trial 
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> Silver quill pen holder 

This quill pen, in its sterling silver 
holder, represents a revival of an old 
tradition. The Supreme Court of the 
United States uses quills of this make. 
They are from prize white Embden 
geese; the nibs are cut by hand. The 
silver holder is designed in Colonial 
style. Both are the work of Lewis 
Glaser, Box 123, New Haven, Conn. 
Holder and two quills, gift-boxed, $10, 
tax included. In brass, $2.50. 


Machine stand 
The No. 400 Vanpe Type and Add 
Stand, made by Vanpe, Inc., 4613 S. 
State St., Chicago, features a non-skid 
rubber mat, rounded corners, heavy- 
duty drop leaf arm supports, recessing 
of legs, and large, brake wheel casters. 


q Photo panel 
Acme Photo Panels are designed to 
make it easy to prepare lists for repro- 
duction by photographic processes. 
They are made, in various sizes, by 
Acme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, Va. 


A Ten-key adding machine 
This electric adding machine has 
“mathematical automation,” designed 
to simplify division and multiplication. 
The manufacturer is Clary Multiplier 
Corp., San Gabriel, Calif. 


q Secretarial posture chair 

This is one of four new chairs made 
by Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. It has foam rubber 
seat and backrest, vinyl upholstery. 
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A Systems duplicator 
This Ormig machine can eliminate or 
shift columns automatically and select 
data from a spirit master by columns 
in various combinations without masks 
or blockouts, It is sold by Copy-Craft, 
Inc., 105 Chambers St., New York. 


V Folding machine 
The Fold-O-Matic is manually operat- 
ed and has a fully automatic feed tak- 
ing 1, 2, 3, or 4 sheets at a time. It is 
made by Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago. 


+ | os 
; ! ; 
Sa a a a 


A Accounts receivable pian 
Visirecord, Inc., Copiague, L. I., N. Y., 
makes accounts receivable ledger cards 
of the vertical visible type, designed to 
take a spirit type duplicating master in 
the form of a “patch” which can be 
used for addressing statements, etc, 
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Another reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, types better, looks better 


J x TIME you reorder white or one of 
the 12 Hammermill Bond colors, 
you get a match for the shade you first 
selected, maybe many months ago. 

A sample of each new Hammermill 
color is put into a scientific instrument, 
the spectrophotometer. A beam of light, 
broken into a spectrum, sorts 
out the separate hues that 
combine to create the new 
color. Then both the wave- 
length and amount of each 
hue are recorded in black and 
white on a graph to provide a 
permanent record. 


‘) OE: 
: ; 
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Fresh samples are graphed period- 
ically on the spectrophotometer, each 
new graph checked against the original. 
Most mills must rely on paper samples, 
which fade in time. Hammermill records 
colors permanently. 


We pioneered the use of this costly 


Rainbow in black and white 
helps Hammermill match 


colors exactly 


iM 
es BON [D) costs no more 


—and actually less than many other watermarked papers 


bic 
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technique because it’s the only way to be 
sure you get the shade of paper you expect, 
order after order. It’s just one of the 
hundreds of quality controls that make 
Hammermill Bond (1) print better, 
(2)type better, (3) look better. You'll 
find office work goes more smoothly when 
you choose Hammermill Bond 
for your business printing. 

You can obtain business print- 
ing on Hammermill papers wher- 
ever you see the Guild = 
shield on a printer's Ge®™w 
window. Hammermill \\* 
Paper Company, East <""" 
Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 
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Coming Events 


American Management Association 
February 14-16 
— Personnel Conference 
a4 Palmer House, Chicago 
9 
Louisiana State University 
February 14-16 
1955 Conference on High-Speed 
Computers 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 
ay ° 
4 University of Wisconsin 
ee Wisconsin Manufacturers Association 
i February 15 
March 15 
April 19 
May 17 
Conference for Office Managers 
Wisconsin Tower Building 
Milwaukee 
i ° 
NG. Office Management Association 
of Chicago 
Brie. Northwestern University 
February 28-March 3 
Thirteenth Annual Management 
Seminar and Business Show 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
* 
Transcription Supervisors’ Association 
of New York 
March 14 
Seventh Annual Little Business Show 
Schrafft’s Restaurant, 220 W. 57 St. 
New York 
e 
National Microfilm Association 
Fourth Annual Meeting 
March 24-25 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 
J 
National Association of Cost 
% Accountants 
{a April 12-15 
Eighth Annual Southern California 
Business Show 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 
* 
Albany Chapter, National Association 
of Cost Accountants 
April 20-22 
Northeastern New York Business Show 
27th Division Headquarters Armory 
Albany, N. Y. 
/ 
National Secretaries Week 
April 24-30 
Sponsored by National 


Boston 


New York 
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Secretaries’ Council, 750 Graybar Bldg. 


New office building 
rises in Newark 


A modern office building with many 
new tenant conveniences will be opened 
in Newark, N. J., during the coming 
summer. It will be known as the New- 
ark Center Building, and it is being 
erected on a site of more than two 
acres, located one block from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad - Hudson Tube Sta- 
tion and the Bus Terminal. 

Among the features of the new struc- 
ture will be a basement parking area 
containing 65,275 square feet of park- 
ing space on a single level. Vertical 
transportation will be furnished by two 
sets of high-speed escalators. Air con 
ditioning facilities will be separately 
zoned, so that the entire building can 
be kept at an even temperature, even 
though the sun’s heat may be stronger 
on one side than on the others. 

Power and_ telephone 
will be spaced on eight-foot centers to 


connections 


American Management Association 
May 4-6 
Insurance Conference 
Hotel Statler, New York 
s 
National Office Management 
Association 
May 22-26 
Thirty-Sixth International Conference 
and Annual Office Machinery and 
Equipment Exposition 
Royal York Hotel and Mutual Arena 
Toronto 
* 
American Management Association 
May 23-25 
General Management Conference 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
e 
Systems and Procedures 
of America 
October 10-12 
Eighth Annual International 
Systems Meeting 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 


Association 
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facilitate installation of business ma- 
chines, telephones, and other equip- 
ment, and to permit flexibility in office 
layouts. 

Lighting will be of the recessed fluo- 
rescent type, designed to provide 40 
foot candles at desk level throughout 
the building. Flexible acoustical ceil- 
ings of modular panel construction 
will be used, and in order to allow 
large, uninterrupted floor areas, struc- 
tural columns will be spaced on 331% 
foot centers. 

The roof can be turned into a 
lounge, ice skating rink, or restaurant. 
Windows will be pivoted so that they 
can be washed from inside the build- 
ing. 

The architects for the Newark 
Center Building are William E. Leh- 
man, of Newark, and Steinhardt & 
Thompson, of New York. The con- 
struction company is Max Drill, Inc., 
of Newark. Fred E. Sutton, of New 
York is consulting mechanical engi- 
neer, The building is owned and oper- 
ated by Newark Center Corp., 9 E. 
40th St.. New York. 


Columbia University forms 
Institute of Accounting 

Columbia University has announced 
the formation of an Institute of Ac- 
counting, which, beginning next fall, 
will offer undergraduate studies to pre- 
pare students for certified public ac- 
countant examinations and for qualif- 
cation as teachers of accounting at ele- 
mentary and_ intermediate levels. 
Courses in the Institute will lead to a 
bachelor’s degree from the Schoo] of 
General Studies. 

The director of the new unit will be 
James L. Dohr, professor of accounting 
at the Columbia Graduate School of 
Business. He will be assisted by an 
administrative committee which has 
been selected to govern the Institute. 
Fifteen members of the Faculty of Busi- 
ness will be assigned to teach under the 
new program, 
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Part of 
your 


product... 


WOODCLINCHED 


M © N Sc © L is “part of the product” in every Ameri- 


can industry ...the preferred pencil of America-on-the-job! Mongol 
records the test pilot’s reactions. Mongol verifies the bank teller’s 


balances. Mongol helps write the big steelman’s speech. 


Mongol was the first well-known brand of yellow pencil. It’s Amer- 
ica’s standard of quality—and today’s Mongol is the smoothest- 
writing, blackest-writing, longest-wearing pencil you can buy. It’s 
one of more than 3,000 products made by Eberhard Faber, the 
name people rely on for fine writing materials. Look for that name 


—Eberhard Faber—on EVERY pencil you buy! 


Trademarks Reg. U S. Pat. Off. 


EBERWARD FABER 


puts its quality in writing 
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Automation— 
(From page 33) 


licates sets of punched cards at remote 
points by means of telephone, tele- 
graph, or radio circuits. The trans- 
ceiver hookup augments a network of 
telegraphic equipment which GE has 
been using to transmit problems and 
answers from the turbine department 
at Schenectady and Lynn to Evendale. 
Introduction of the transceiver into the 
network is expected to increase trans- 
mission speed, and make transmission 
more accurate. At present, telephone 
circuits are used in the present hookup, 
with cards reproduced from point to 
point at the rate of eleven per minute. 

Problem data originating at Even- 


gl Te Ne a 


dale are converted into punched cards 
and sent via the transceiver to New 
York for processing. Results can be 
returned to the point of origin by the 
same method. Evendale now acts as a 
clearing house for problems received 
from Lynn and Schenectady, and routes 
them either to its own 701 or the New 
York machine, but GE plans to install 
transceivers at Lynn and Schenectady 
shortly, so more rapid communication 
will be possible between all four points. 
The station at IBM headquarters in 
New York will be discontinued later 
this year when General Electric receives 
additional IBM data processors. 
Electronics meetings scheduled 
The American Management Associa- 
tion will sponsor the first of a series of 
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annual conferences on electronics in 
New York this month. A “practical 
approach” to the subject will be stressed 
in the meeting, to be held at the Hote! 
Statler, February 28-March 2. 

Although the management group has 
held special conferences on the subject 
before, and much of the program was 
devoted to electronics at its annual of- 
fice management meeting in New York 
last October, this month’s conference 
will represent the first time AMA has 
scheduled a conference on the fast- 
growing new field in its regular series 
of yearly meetings. 

Opening speaker at the conference 
will be Don G. Mitchell, chairman ot 
the board, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., and chairman of the executive 
committee, AMA, who will discuss 
electronics from the viewpoint of top 
management. The remainder of the 
morning session and the early part o! 
the afternoon will be devoted to “Hard- 
ware” —three types of commercial data 
processing machines now available. 
Large, medium, and small scale equip- 
ment will be discussed in terms of in- 
ternal operations, capacities, and speeds; 
cost; and input and output devices. 

Speakers participating in the pro- 
gram, will be James Gibbons, Manager, 
Price Waterhouse and Co., New York: 
C. W. Adams, Director of Office Meth- 
ods and Procedures, Westinghouse 
Electric Co., Pittsburgh; and Joseph E. 
Carrico, Manager, Arthur Andersen & 
Co., Chicago, Ill, 

Following the analysis of equipment, 
L, E. Grimes, general assistant con- 
troller, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., will outline “A 
Preparatory Program,” in terms of the 
work now being done at du Pont in its 
two-year study of the potential of elec- 
tronic data processors for its operations. 

Final speaker of the first day’s ses- 
sion will be Charles C. Laubacher, Of- 
fice Service Manager, Georgia Division, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga., 
who will describe the steps by which 
mechanization specialists in his firm 
proved to management that they need- 
ed a large data processor to meet man- 
agement’s demands for improved infor 
mation. 

The morning session of the second 
day of the AMA conference will be de- 
voted to “Making a Feasibility Study.” 
Speakers will be four officials of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, which 
bought a large scale electronic com- 
puter last fall. Their presentation will 

(To page 44) 
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“First.’”” Shown at right is the 
Olivetti Automatic Carriage Print- 
ing Calculator, the first and only 
printing calculator with a carriage, 
providing automatic and shuttle car- 
riage operation. It automatically cal- 
culates, and prints desired figures on 
record-forms, automatically moving 
to the proper columns, for mecha- 
nized bookkeeping. The machine can 
perform 21 separate operations auto- 
matically, in desired sequence; the 
sequence can be quickly changed. Its 
platen splits, takes a 3 inch tape; the 
machine then operates as a printing 
calculator, providing fully automatic 
(short-cut) multiplication and divi- 
sion, and as a speedy 10-key adding 
machine with direct subtraction and 
automatic credit balance. It is, in 
sum, 3 machines in one. Capacity 
999,999,999.99. Other business arith- 
metic machines by Olivetti are 
shown above, including the Olivetti 
Printing Calculator, completely and 
uniquely automatic, proven thor- 
oughly dependable in 7 years of com- 
mercial use; more than 20,000 of 
them are in use in the United States. 
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Olivetti Corporation of America 
Dept. EP, 580 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 


Gentlemen: I'd like to know more 
about these Olivetti machines: Auto- 
matic Carriage Printing Calculator 
(_ ), Printing Calculator ( ), Du- 
lex Adding Machine ( ), Adding 

achine ( ). Without obligating 
me in any way, please let me have 
this information as soon as possible. 


Name 
Title 
Company . 
Street 


City.... State 
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Paramount Star Bing Crosby, Vice President 
of Minute Maid Frozen Juices, uses the 


Harter 65 in his office 


The handsome Harter 
65 Executive Armchair 
is every bit as comfort- 
able as it looks. 


FINDS REAL COMFORT IN HIS 
HARTER CHAIR 


and dressing room. 


“Tt’s the finest!’”’ That’s how Bing Crosby describes 
the comfort and quality he finds in his Harter 
executive posture chair. And knowing Bing’s relaxed 
art,of making hard jobs seem easy, you can 

trust him to choose the posture chair that helps 
him work in true armchair comfort. 


You'll enjoy the same superb comfort in the 

Harter 65. It has luxuriously deep foam rubber 
cushions molded to fit in seat, back and arms. 
Precise handwheel controls adjust this chair exactly 
to your stature to encourage healthful posture. 
Rich upholsteries, flawless finishes complete the 
fine look of success this chair gives an office. 

Write for informative booklet, ““Posture Seating 
Makes Sense.” We’ll send name of your 

nearest Harter Dealer. 


Harter Corporation, 232 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 


@ HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


POSTURE CHAIRS 
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trace introduction of the subject to top 
management, creation of an interde- 
partmental group to measure the uses 
of a computer, and the evolution of 
plans for fullest possible computer use. 
In addition, the C. & O. executives will 
discuss the difficulties involved in using 
the large scale computer to strengthen 
management control, and to make pos- 
sible new analytical approaches to man- 
agement problems. 


Chesapeake and Ohio executives 
who will participate in the session are 
William Bamert, Assistant to the Vice 
President—Finance; A. F. Dell Isola, 
Research Assistant Vice President—Fi- 
nance; John F. Feagler, Chief Methods 
Research Officer; and E. L. Morrison, 
Superintendent, Freight Transportation 
System. 


The afternoon session on Tuesday 
will open with “Critical Considerations 
for Applying Electronics,” which will 
be discussed by John A. Higgins and 
Basil Regione, partners, Arthur Ander- 
sen & Co., Chicago. Last talk of the 
day will be given by William E. Eggle- 


ston, Machine Procedures Accountant, 


Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, 
who will discuss “Programming Prob- 
lems and Costs.” 


The morning session on Wednesday 
will be given over to analyses of appli- 
cations of three specific computers by 
representatives of companies which 
have installed these particular com- 
puters. Applications of the IBM 650 
will be discussed by Harold F. Hatch, 
Associate Controller, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston; of 
the ElectroData System by Robert F. 
Rosenzweig, Programmer, Allstate In- 
surance Co., Skokie, Ill.; and of the 
Univac by L. C. Simmons, Controller, 
National Tube Division, U. S. Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 


“The Future of Electronics as a Man- 
agement Tool” will be the subject of 
the closing talk, at the luncheon on 


| Wednesday, by Thornton F. Bradshaw, 


partner, Cresap, McCormick and Paget, 
New York. He will discuss the impli- 
cations of electronics, combined with 
an integr ted data processing system, 
in expansion of management control 
and planning functions. 


Two different sources this past 
month made statements intended to re- 
assure those who see the accelerating 
trend toward automation in factory and 
office as a sign of unemployment and 
major economic dislocation. The Na- 
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uPont LUDOX in the wax puts a layer 


aE , oes 


Here's the way a conventional wax film 
appears, magnified many thousands of 
times. The round balls are globules of 
wax imbedded in resins (shaded area) 
used in making floor waxes. 


When "Ludox” colloidal silica is added, 
the tiny particles of “Ludox” form a 
random network throughout the wax 
film. Shifting of wax particles under 
foot pressure is thereby reduced. 
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WAXES PROPERLY 
FORMULATED 
WITH “LUDOX” HAVE: 
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These particles of “Ludox” cause a At end of the step, the particles of 
unique snubbing action which absorbs “Ludox” provide traction against back- 
the foot’s forward-moving energy. ward sliding. Maximum walking safety! 


® GOOD WATER 
RESISTANCE 


© DURABILITY 
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Whenever you need protection for busy feet, 
you need floor wax containing Ludox® 


GET ALL THE FACTS about waxes containing E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (Inc.) 
2 : . GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 

“Ludox” from your wax supplier. He'll be glad to iiiibviil oat tiiwaai 

discuss your floor wax problem with you and recom- 


mend the formulation that’s best suited for your 


needs. If for any reason he can't supply you, write MES Par OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


to Du Pont at the address at right. ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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A Monthly Feature 


Addressograph-Multigraph’s Class 
6700 Automatic Graphotype 


WHILE THE PROPHETS of auto. 
mation excitedly describe the magic of- 
fice of the future—which will probably 
be quite a different place than many 
of them imagine—the world moves in- 
to the realities of 1955. It seems to the 
editors of Office Management that this 
is a fitting time to summon the pro- 
phets and ask them to take a realistic 
look at the world of 1955. What will 
they find in the way of actual present 
accomplishment to suggest that their 
prophecies will come true? What ma- 
chines, what systems are already in be- 
ing to promise that their magic office 
will actually come into existence? 


As a matter of fact, they will find 
that many of the dreams are no longer 
dreams, Some quite extrordinary office 
equipment already exists, already is on 
the market, and already has built up 
an impressive record of productive use. 

First, it is necessary to define some 
terms. The most significant accom- 
plishment of the recent past has been 
the development of what is known as 
“integrated data processing.” This 
rather forbidding trio of words, which 
will be frequently referred to hereafter 
as “IDP,” refers to a principle by which 
clerical information can be copied—or 
posted — from one record to another 
without requiring a human being to do 
the actual copying, and with a mini- 
mum of human intervention can be 
used to perform its part in sequence 
in the completion of a clerical task. 


Monroe Auto-Punch Bookkeeping 


chine 


In a limited sense, it can be said that 
the use of so simple a device as carbon 
paper is a form of IDP, since if more 
than one copy is created with a single 
writing, a certain amount of repetitive 
work obviously has been eliminated. IBM’s Typewriter Card Punch ElectroData’s Datatron computer 
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Tools of the Office 


This principle has been modified for 
use in bookkeeping systems of the so- 
called “one-write” type. Here forms are 
arranged one above another according 
to a predetermined pattern. Carbon, in 
spot form, or in the form of paper, is 
so placed as to provide for the auto- 
matic transfer of certain information 
from one form to another. Thus, in a 
payroll system, the forms may be so 
aligned that the writing of a payroll 
check will cause proper entries to be 
made on an employee's earnings state- 
ment, payroll journal, and other docu- 
ments. In effect, these items have been 
posted without requiring a clerk to re- 
peat each entry. It is this same prin- 
ciple of automatic transfer of repetitive 
information that is basic in integrated 
data processing. 

But carbon paper is inadequate to 
handle the more complex jobs of trans- 
ferring information. How, for ex- 
ample, can the name and address on a 
sales order be transferred to a produc- 
tion order, or to an accounts receivable 
ledger, or to an invoice? Not by car- 
bon paper, surely, unless the bookkeep- 
ifig is to become impossibly clumsy. 

t if a means can be found by which 
one office machine can cause another 
machine to copy that name and address 
automatically, then the same effect has 
been achieved. All that is necessary 
then is to introduce the information 
properly on the first machine. 


The common language 


In order for one machine to actuate 
another, it must be able to give instruc- 
tions which the second machine can 
understand. Figuratively speaking, both 
machines must be able to understand 
the same language. Thus the medium 
by which one machine directs another 
has come to be known as “common lan- 
guage.” In practice the common lan- 
guage is usually punched paper tape, or 
punched cards. The first machine 
punches holes in the tape or card; these 
holes, formed in a code, correspond to 
the original letters and numerals. The 
second machine recognizes these holes 
as indicating the letters or numerals 
originally punched, and it automatical- 
ly reproduces the original characters. 
Machines which do not directly read 
or produce the common language are 
said to employ a “native language.” 

In the publicity given to such IDP in- 
stallations as those at the Pittsburgh of- 
fices of the United States Steel Co. and 


the Aluminum Co. of America, con- 
siderable attention has been given to 
the use of punched paper tape as the 
common language. In these installa- 
tions, five-channel tape is used because 
of its compatibility with existing wire 
communications facilities. Actually, 
paper tape is not the only possible com- 
mon language. Punched cards have 
long been used for a similar purpose, 
although the kinds of machines that 
could use them were limited. They 
conceivably could be made the basis of 
quite an elaborate data processing sys- 
tem, particularly since it is now pos- 
sible to punch cards from a standard 
electric typewriter. Moreover, magnetic 
tape, which is the internal language of 
most large computers, offers the pos- 
sibility of being used as the common 
language between standard office ma- 
chines as well. Other common lan- 
guages may be developed, besides. 


IDP is a system 


It is important to realize that the 
term common language does not refer 
specifically to any one medium. 
Punched tape, punched cards, and mag- 
netic tape all have their particular ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, both opera- 
tional and economic. The choice of a 
common language necessarily depends 
on the uses to which it will be put. 

It is equally important to realize that 
an IDP system using one common 
language can be interconnected with 
another system using a different lang- 
uage. And further, that machines 
whose native language differs from the 
common language being used can 
nevertheless be fitted into the IDP sys- 
tem by means of equipment which 
converts the native to the common 
language, or vice versa. For example, 
a sales order may be prepared on a 
typewriter which creates a punched 
paper tape. The tape may be used to 
transmit the information over a tele- 
graph line to a central office. On re- 
ceipt, a new tape is punched. This 
tape may be fed into a tape-to-card 
punch, which converts the information 
to punched card form, The punched 
cards may eventually be used as an 
input medium into a computer, where 
magnetic tape is used as the internal 
language between the various sections 
of the computer. The computer may, 
in turn, present the finished data in 
the form of tape, cards or printed ma- 
terial. 

In other words, the significant char- 
acteristic of integrated data processing 
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is not the use of any given common 
language. The basic principle is the 
automatic perpetuation of repetitive 
data. 

Another important point is that IDP 
does not necessarily involve complicated 
machines. If the one-write bookkeep- 
ing system be regarded as an elemen- 
tary form of integrated data processing, 
it is obvious that the only common lan- 
guage agent need be nothing more 
complicated than carbon paper. 

If the reader will refer to the article, 
“Integrated Data Processing for the 
Stna!!er Office,” which appeared in the 
June and July issues of this magazine, 
he will discover an instance of IDP in 
which the only equipment required was 
a typewriter, a specially processed paper 
tape, which served as a spirit duplicat- 
ing master, a hand-operated printing 
device to print from the tape, and a 
simple sorting device. The point can- 
not be made too often that IDP is not 
just for large offices, Even the smallest 
of offices can use its principles. 

The ultimate conclusion, then, is that 
integrated data processing is not a set 
of machines. It is a system. As a sys- 
tem, it can make use of a variety of 
equipment. The only requirement is 
that there be some sort of interconnec- 
tion between the various pieces of 
equipment. 

It follows, then, that equipment for 
IDP must be thought of as of a 
“building block” character. Typewrit- 
ers, adding machines, calculating equip- 
ment, electronic computers, addressing 
equipment, and many other office ma- 
chines can be combined in an almost 
infinite number of ways. The means 
exist to convert paper tape to punched 
cards and vice versa, and to convert 
either of these to or from magnetic 
tape. Thus, any equipment which can 
read or produce any of these three 
media can theoretically be lined up in 
an IDP system. Moreover, because of 
the efficiency of modern transmission 
equipment, the various machines in a 
system can be located thousands of 
miles apart, which permits taking ad- 
vantage of certain types of decentral- 
ized operation. 

Before proceeding to a consideration 
of the types of equipment which may 
be fitted into an integrated data proc- 


Next Month: 
Duplicating Equipment 
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essing system, several preliminary ideas 
should be discussed. 

, phe introduction of IDP brings with 
it two immediate advantages: (1) the 
elimination of the time and effort other- 
wise required in entering repetitive in- 
formation on various records, and (2) 
the elimination of error in the repeated 
information, provided the original in- 
formation is correctly entered. 


Advantages inherent in computers 


In addition, the system will also offer 
the benefits of whatever mechanization 
is introduced into it, in terms of speed 
and accuracy. In particular, it should 
be noted that if the IDP system is suff- 
ciently large to warrant the use of an 
electronic computer, it makes use of 
the three great advantages inherent in 
the large computer. These are: 

(1) The ability of the computer to 
“think through” an operation. This is 
sometimes referred to as the ability to 
handle sequential operations. What it 
means is that the computer can be told 
—in advance—where to get informa- 
tion and what to do with it, even 
through a long and involved procedure. 
This process of telling the computer 
what to do is called “programming.” 

For example, a computer taking its 
input from punched cards may be told 
to take a certain figure from the card, 
look into its own memory to obtain a 
new number, subtract that number 
from the first, multiply the result by 
another figure contained on a card, 
enter the result on another card, and so 
on. Such a procedure can be vastly 
more complex, The important facts are 
that the processing instructions can be 
given to the computer before any spe- 
cific data are entered, and that, if prop- 
erly done, no further instructions are 
required. 

(2) The ability of the computer to 
handle exceptional cases. Much of the 
effort expended in a normal clerical 
operation is directed toward the han- 
dling of cases that do not permit rou- 
tine treatment. These are often cases 
in which personal judgment is re- 
quired—as in determining the validity 
of claims. In cases where a computer is 
not used, it has usually been considered 
best to give personal attention to each 
such case. The enormous memory ca- 
pacity of a large computer, however, 
makes it possible to store in the com- 
puter a set of directions for dealing 
with many of these exceptions. Where 
the exercise of judgment is required, 
the computer can have quicker and 
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more complete access to the necessary 
facts in many cases and can make a 
more impartial choice. Thus, a great 
many exceptional cases can be handled 
automatically, again reducing the need 
for human intervention in the clerical 
operation. Where exceptional cases still 
remain beyond the capacity of the com- 
puter to handle without further instruc- 
tions, the computer can be instructed 
to signal that such a case has occurred, 
so that human guidance can be called 
upon as needed. 

(3) The phenomenally high speeds 
of electronic computers. This partic- 
ular advantage is self-explanatory. It is 
sometimes remarked that these speeds 
are unnecessarily high, since the output 
equipment cannot keep up with the 
computer in most cases, and there are 
those who argue that a computer can 
be made slower—and less expensive— 
and still have more than enough ca- 
pacity. However, if the computer can 
store its answers in a form which will 
permit the printing or punching of the 
results as a separate operation — after 
the computer has completed the prob- 
lem and gone on to another—as for ex- 
ample, during a night shift, a single 
computer can be used with a whole 
battery of printers or punches. 


The break-even point 


There appears to be considerable mis- 
conception about the amount of time a 
computer must be kept busy in order 
to justify itself economically. Roddy F. 
Osborn, Manager of the Business Pro- 
cedures Section at the Louisville plant 
of the General Electric Co., wrote, in 
the Harvard Business Review (“GE 
and Univac,” July-August, 1954 issue): 

“Our investigations have shown that 
a high-speed digital computer can be 
operated on even less than a single-shift 
basis and still return substantial net 
savings to the users. A computer does 
not have to be kept busy 24 hours a 
day any more than any other piece of 
equipment has to be used full time. It is 
not the number of hours of use that is 
important; it is the cash savings in 
measurable dollars effected through the 
use of the equipment. 

“In our own installation we figured 
on reaching the break-even point when 
the computer is used only two hours 
per day. And, in computing the break- 
even point, savings were evaluated 
only in terms of salaries, space rentals, 
and equipment depreciation applicable 
to those clerical jobs eliminated in four 
limited routine applications. No value 
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was given to such intangibles as more 
prompt reporting, the ability of man- 
agement to make more informed de- 
cisions quicker, and reduced invest- 
ment in inventory. Had these factors 
been included, a break-even point could 
be reached with fewer applications and 
less computer time.” 

Mr. Osborn added that this installa- 
tion is designed to serve 5,000 em- 
ployees in the Louisville plants and that 
its Univac is expected to operate only 
ten hours a week. 

Essentially the difference between a 
large computer and a small one is a dif- 
ference in the memory capacity. Many 
computers are constructed on a “unit- 
ized” pattern, so that additions can be 
made as required. Often memory units 
can be added, so that the capacity of 
one type of computer will differ from 
one installation to another. 

Another difference is that a large 
computer can be designed to perform 
more rapidly than a small one. 

There is general agreement that no 
company should install a computer in 
the assumption that the computer, as 
an end in itself, will solve all data 
processing problems. If an efficient 
data handling system has not first been 
designed to satisfy the particular needs 
of the company, the computer will 
merely turn out inefficient work more 
rapidly than it was done before. 


Underwood's Tape-to-Card Punch 
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It is often pointed out, in fact, that 
when*acompany makes a careful study 
of its clerical work flow it can often 
improve its own systems to a point at 
which installation of a computer would 
not justify its cost. It is also generally 
agreed that if a company has stream- 
lined its procedures to make effective 
use of punched cards, it is usually in a 
better position to set up a computer in- 
stallation than one which has not had 
the experience of using punched cards. 
At the same time, it is observed, it 
should not be necessary to install a 
punched card system merely to prepare 
for the use of a large computer. 

The space so far given in this article 
to computers should not be taken to 
mean that an integrated data process- 
ing system must necessarily contain a 
computer. Again it is pointed out that 
IDP is a system, not a set of machines. 
In examining the potentialities of IDP, 
a company would do well to call on 
expert systems men—its own, or out- 
side consultants, A new installation 
need not involve sweeping changes. 
Some companies have felt it advisable 
to begin by introducing IDP in smali, 
limited areas, with a view to obtain- 
ing experience which they could later 
call on in expanding the operation. 

There seems to be little doubt that a 
company which can benefit from IDP 
has nothing to gain by waiting to begin 
its investigations. The argument that 
present equipment will quickly become 
obsolete is less a factor in this field 
than elsewhere, since much of the 
equipment is available on a rental basis. 
Moreover, to wait for later models is 
to miss the opportunities offered now. 
To defer the undertaking on the 
grounds that better equipment will be 
produced in the future is something 
like refusing to fly in a propeller-driven 
plane in 1955 because by waiting a few 
years until jet transports are intro- 
duced, one might save a few hours. 

Besides, an IDP system cannot be 
set up overnight. Months, and some- 
times years, are required for proper 
planning. 

The economics of integrated data 
processiae of course, is a matter for the 
individtal company to determine. 
Thereghaye been. those orggpizations 
that in their haste to use Be meece 
equipment failed tqgstudy their true 
needs and the stu costs involved; 
these companies may¥feel disillusioned 
on the subject of pettenation, But this 
is not a fault of the IDP concept—only 
of poor planning in the individual case. 


Tools of the Office 


The studies required to determine 
the feasibility of converting any clerical 
operation to IDP methods should be 
undertaken with seriousness of purpose. 
In large companies, these researches 
may be quite elaborate, No company 
should expect to be able to determine 
what IDP has to offer in its own case 
without considerable study. Ultimate- 
ly, the value of conversion will be de- 
pendent on the single question: wili it 
save money? 

Where figure work is a major part 
of a company’s operations, however, as 
in the insurance field, the following re- 
marks will be of interest. Charles E. 
Becker, president of The Franklin Life 
Insurance Co., of Springfield, Ill., was 
quoted in the March, 1954 issue of 
Systems Magazine as saying: “We are 
convinced that the insurance field in 
general will not be able to keep up with 
the continued demand for its services 
without introducing electronic data 
processing equipment to handle the 
heavy volume of paperwork which fu- 
ture expansion will bring. The phy- 
sical problem of finding enough room 
for the employees and office equipment 
needed would be staggering in itself.” 


IDP may become a necessity 


There is evidence, that, in certain 
fields at least, a company which does 
not acquire the means of processing its 


-_paperwork more efficiently than is pos- 


sible without IDP will be unable to 
meet the competition of its more up-to- 
date contemporaries. Integrated data 
processing may thus even become a 
factor in economic survival. 

One significant development that has 
been noted by experts in the field is the 
growing need for systems men to be 
able to cross the old departmental lines. 
While integrated data processing has 
been thought of essentially as an office 
phenomenon, its reach can extend well 
outside the office. For example, in one 
aspect of merchandising record keep- 
ing, pre-punched tags can be attached 
to garments or other goods. After sale, 
the tags can be introduced into con- 
verters which will transfer relevant in- 
formation (such as size, price, depart- 
ment, etc.) onto a standard punched 
card, or onto a punched paper tape. Ob- 
viously, in such a case the retail sales 
organization must be coordinated with 
‘the accounting organization if the sys- 
tem is to be effective. 

Similarly, the various kinds of point- 
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of-sale equipment for recording origi- 
nal accounting information in tape or 
card form at the time of the sale must 
be set up to produce records which can 
be used in other parts of the organiza- 
tion. 

Still another possible application is 
the use of employee identification cards 
with pre-punched information. Used in 
place of time cards, they originate cer- 
tain payroll accounting records in the 
factory itself. 

It is clear, therefore, that the ultimate 
uses of integrated data processing will 
penetrate into all activities of a com- 
pany, including its production facili- 
ties, its warehouses, its sales depart- 
ments—in short, into every function 
which may be asked to keep records of 
any sort. 

In turning now to actual equipment 
for integrated data processing, it should 
be repeated that such equipment must 
be thought of as modular in concept. 
That is, while the basic units for per- 
forming a variety of office functions al- 
ready exist, it is the combination of 
these units into systems that is impor- 
tant. This must be left to the systems 
expert. But in the pages that follow 
are described a number of machines 
that are on hand in 1955. They are 
presented in what is believed to be the 
first survey of this type to appear in a 
business magazine. 

For convenience, these machines are 
grouped, in this introduction, in five 
categories: (1) data originating equip- 
ment, (2) conversion equipment, (3) 
transmitting equipment, (4) data proc- 
essing equipment, and (5) output 
equipment. The dividing lines in some 
cases are none too distinct, but this out- 
line at least provides a basis on which 
to discuss the equipment, 

In the field of data originating equip 
nent are included all machines that 
create an original common language 
record. Some of these units exist solely 
to create that record, others produce it 
as a by-product of some other operation. 
In the former category are keyboard- 
type units that punch paper tape or 
cards or directly produce magnetic tape 
records. The information to be encod- 
ed is entered directly. 

Also in this group are machines that 
punch point-of-salé tags for use with 
merchandise. Such tags may be pro- 
duced individually but more often a 
group of tags containing identical in- 
formation is turned out automatically 
in quantity after the desired informa- 
tion has been selected manually. 
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Punches also exist to create punched 
cards in response to information 
marked on a card with a special pencil 
—the familiar process known as mark- 
sensed punching. 

In the category of equipment. pro- 
ducing a common language record as a 
by-product of some other process are 
typewriters, adding machines, calculat- 
ing machines, accounting machines, 
cash registers, and certain combinations 
of teletypewriters with tape perforators. 
Most of these produce paper tape, but 
some create punched cards. The in- 
puts to these may be manual, or from 
previously prepared cards or tapes. 


Possibilities for decentralization 


Data originating equipment may be 
located in a central office or at an out- 
lying station. To the extent that data 
cannot be recorded in common lan- 
guage form at the place where it actu- 
ally originates, the data processing sys- 
tem is not completely integrated. How- 
ever, the more outlying stations exist, 
the more original equipment, together 
with appropriate transmitting equip- 
ment, is necessary, and while it may be 
technically feasible to supply this equip- 
ment, it may not be economically 
sound. Obviously, an analysis of costs 
must be made in each case and each 
must be decided individually. 

Conversion equipment exists to make 
it possible either to transmit informa- 
tion from one place to another or to 
make it usable in a machine which 
cannot take it in its original form— 
in other words, to “translate” data 
from a machine’s native language into 
the common language of an IDP ‘sys- 
tem, or the reverse. Such equipment 
includes tape-to-card punches, ‘card-to- 
tape punches, ticket converters (to cre- 
ate standard punched cards or tapes 
from pre-punched tags), and various 
input and output devices used in con- 
nection with computers to make it 
possible to convert punched tape or 
punched card records into magnetic 
tape records, or to convert the magnetic 
tape output information into punched 
tape, punched card, or printed form. 
An astonishing device now in the later 
development stages can read printed 
numbers and convert them into a 
punchéd tape; presumably the same 
principle can be used to punch cards. 

Transmission equipment most often 
used is that in connection with wire 
transmission. It includes units which 
read a punched tape and send the in- 
formation over telegraph or telephone 
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wires.” At the other end of the line 
are tape punches’ which convert the 
electrical signals into paper tape. Tape’ 
punches and readers may also be com- 
bined with teletypewriters, to produce 
printed copies of material being re- 
ceived or sent by means of tape. Also 
offered is equipment by which punched 
cards may be “sent” by wire; the in- 
formation on the card is converted into 
electrical impulses, which, on receipt at 
the other end, actuate a card punch. 
This equipment has also been operated 
by radio. Also related is a variety of 
switching equipment which controls 
the channeling of encoded messages. 
In development is a system which 
makes it possible to punch a code sig- 
nal in a tape in order to direct the mes- 
sage automatically into a specific chan- 
nel at the receiving end. This is de- 
signed to allow messages to be classified 
automatically as they arrive. 

In addition to wire and radio trans- 
mission using punched tape or card in- 
puts and outputs, information can be 
transmitted by the facsimile method to 
produce visual copies of material to be 
processed. 

The data processing equipment held 
is quite large. It includes adding and 
calculating machines, typewriters, ac- 
counting machines and other basic 
types. Electronic computers now range 
in size from a relatively small desk com- 
puter priced near $30,000 to the giant 
brains that cost a million dollars. 

Computers adaptable to 
various systems 

The internal language of electronic 
computers is invariably of the magnetic 
type. Storage units (memory units), 
however, may be magnetic drums or 
magnetic cores, as well as magnetic 
tapes. Input to some computers is by 
means of punched cards, the informa- 
tion being converted to a magnetic me- 
dium by a unit which is considered part 
of or accessory to the computer. In 
other cases punched tapes are used, 
with the computer again making the 
conversion. Additional information, 
particularly programming instructions, 
can generally be entered on magnetic 
tape from a control panel, the entries 
being made manually. In some cases 
original data are prepared on magnetic 
tape before it is fed to the computer. 

Except for electronic computers, 
most of the equipment in this category 
performs in the same manner as stand- 
ard office equipment, the only differ- 
ence being its ability to employ a com- 
mon language. 
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Marchant’s Miniac system 


In the category of output devices are 
all those mechanisms which show the 
results of computation, such as card 
and!tape punches, printers; and the 
like. Information recorded on cards or 
tapes presumably will be either for- 
warded for further processing or stored 
for subsequent processing. Information 
printed in any form may represent an 
end product. At present several manu- 
facturers offer printers designed to 
create records at the rate of 900 lines 
a minute; this may be regarded as a 
reasonably satisfactory answer, for the 
time being at least, to the charge that 
output devices are much too slow in 
comparison to the speed of electronic 
computers. 

Also in this category may be consid 
ered other units which create end prod- 
ucts or by-products of the data process- 
ing activities. Examples include an 
automatic graphotype designed to pre- 
pare address plates from common lan- 
guage inputs, and an electronic printer 
which reads printed information on 
punched or other cards and reproduces 
it in printed form for such purposes as 
the addressing of magazines. In the 
latter case, the printing on the punched 
cards may itself be a by-product of the 
card-punching process, so that the final 
address has been produced by IDP 
methods beginning as: far back as a 
subscription order. It also appears that 
the facsimile process itself has some 
possibilities for the future as a sort of 
common language agent. 

Before leaving this last category, 
mention should’ be made of the use of 
standard duplicating equipment in in- 
tegrated data processing. There are 
numerous instances in which it is de- 
sirable to make more than one copy of 
a document. In some. cases the addi- 
tional copies may be prepared’ by the 
ordinary method of: making carbon 
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copies as the record is prepared. This 
is possible where a typewriter or a page 
teleprinter is used to receive or origi- 
nate a document, But it is also possible 
to create, midway through the IDP sys- 
tem, a master for use with such stand- 
ard equipment as spirit or offset dupli- 
cators; stencils can also be cut in the 
same way. Certain types of facsimile 
equipment can cut stencils as well. 
And when one considers the various 
types of copying equipment, including 
units of the diazo, photographic, Ther- 
mo-Fax, and xerographic type, it would 
appear that the possibilities for perpet- 
uating original information without 
human recopying are almost without 
limit. 

Beginning immediately below is an 
alphabetic list of major manufacturers 
of equipment which can be used as 
part of, or accessory to, integrated data 
processing systems. Descriptions of sig- 
nificant equipment are included, to- 
gether with photographs of selected 
machines. Naturally, such a survey 
cannot be complete, although it has 
been the purpose of the editors to pre- 
sent this material as completely and im- 
partially as space and time have al- 
lowed. 

It is believed that the variety of 
equipment actually being marketed at 
present will astonish many who have 
believed that integrated data processing 
was only a distant prospect for the aver- 
age office. If the reader will bear in 
mind the enormous flexibility of much 
of this equipment, its possibilities for 
being combined with other equipment 
in an almost infinite variety of ways, it 
should be clear that whatever miracles 
may descend on the office in the fu- 
ture, integrated data processing as a 
means of increasing efficiency in the 
office, is here and flourishing in 1955. 


The Equipment 


Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. 


1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

This company, long known for its 
extensive line of duplicating, address- 
ing, and related equipment, has en- 
tered the IDP field with its Class 6700 
Automatic Graphotype. (See illustra- 
tion, page 49.) 

This graphotype prepares address 
plates using 5-channel punched paper 
tape as its input. Operation is com- 
pletely automatic, except for loading 
and unloading of plates and tape. Once 
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loaded, the machine automatically feeds 
blank plates into position, embosses in- 
formation from tape, spacing and tab- 
ulating the information correctly, rolls 
plates, and discharges completed plates 
into the receiving tray. 

The machine will stop automatically 
if it runs out of tape or plates or if any 
mechanical malfunction occurs. 

The tape can be used again to actu- 
ate other equipment. 

This machine is available on a pur- 
chase basis only. 

The company also manufactures the 
Multilith line of offset duplicators, 
which can be used to make copies from 
paper plates prepared on a typewriter 
when the original tape is prepared. 

Also of interest is the Addressograph 
Electronic Printer, Model 855, which 
makes use of the facsimile process to 
print four-line labels by scanning cards 
on which information has been typed. 
Since this information can be prepared 
on punched cards in conjunction with 
other IDP operations, this equipment 
can also be adapted to integrated data 
processing. Labels can be prepared at 
a rate of from 7,000 to 10,000 an hour. 


ANelex Corp. 
150 Causeway St., Boston 


ANelex manufactures a high-speed 
printer designed specifically to. trans- 
form computer outputs into usable 
printed form. It can be adapted also 
to print from intermediate storage 
media, such as magnetic tape, magnetic 
drums, and. core matrix, or from 
punched paper tape or punched cards. 

Operating speed is 15 lines a second, 
printing a 40-character line. Speed and 
character count per line are adjustable. 
Machines under construction are ex- 
pected to print 108,000 characters a 
minute, or three times present ca- 
pacity. Numeric and alpha - numeric 
types are available, with from 36 to 56 
characters. (See illustration, next page, 
bottom right.) 

Rotating engraved rings are used for 
printing. Present models make single 
copies; new models in process will be 
able to make carbon copies or repro- 
ducible copy. 

The machine is table- mounted, 
weighing about 150 pounds. Height is 
25 in., width 281, in., depth 20 inches. 

Present standard machines are avail- 
able in about three months. Others, 
with special features, may require up 
to nine. Machines are offered on a pur- 
chase basis. 
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Tools of the Office 


Burroughs Corp. 
6071 Second Ave., Detroit 

Burroughs has been active in various 
phases of integrated data processing re- 
search, New products include: 

(1) Sensimatic - to - Punched - Tape 
Equipment, an accounting machine 
with punched paper tape attachment. 
Basically, it is a standard Sensimatic 
machine, unchanged in size or in ca- 
pacity to perform normal accounting 
functions, but it can punch desired in- 
formation in 5-, 6, 7-, or 8-channel 
tape. Data can be rearranged inter- 
nally and punched into tape in any se- 
quence required. Accounting records 
may be prepared in printed form as 
usual, but the printed output need not 
be in the same order as the information 
punched into the tape. The punch is 
in a separate unit, connected by cable, 
which can be turned off so that the ac- 
counting machine can be used like a 
conventional model. This machine is 
offered on a purchase basis. (See illus- 
tration on page 49.) 

(2) Series G high-speed printer, de- 
signed to print 900 lines a minute, tak- 
ing inputs from punched cards. Two 
card feeds are provided; cards in each 
may be read at the rate of 900 a minute, 
and both feeds may run simultaneously. 
Up to seven carbon copies may be 
printed. Each letter or number is 
formed by the imprint of tiny wires in 
a 5 by 7 matrix, Since the characters 
can be formed in reverse, it is possible 
to print on the back of a card, using an 
appropriate carbon backing. Both front 
and back of a document can be pre- 
pared at once. In addition to printing, 
this model can punch cards simultane- 
ously, and can accumulate one or more 
totals and transcribe at listing speed. 
Card punching capacity is 450 a min- 
ute in any of 40 columns. The punch 
unit may be used as a summary punch, 
reproducer, gang punch, and _in- 
terpreter. The printing unit can han- 
dle continuous forms or individual 
sheets as well as cards. The machine is 
available on a lease plan basis. 

(3) Model E101 desk-size electronic 
computer, which uses a Burroughs 
bookkeeping machine as its input and 
has a semi-gang page printer for out- 
put. Priced at $32,500; and available 
also on a rental basis, this model was 
designed to satisfy the need for equip- 
ment midway in size between fully 
automatic digital computers and stand- 
ard desk-top calculating equipment. 
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Burroughs has also built large elec- 
tronic computers, including the UDEC, 
which features unitized construction, 
permitting assemblage of a computer 
from basic units with a minimum of 
special design. Of unusual interest is a 
new device which reads serial numbers 
from travelers’ checks and punches cor- 
responding numbers on a card, Cards 
are produced automatically at the rate 
of 7,200 an hour. While working 
models have been built, this equipment 
is not yet on the market. 


Clary Multiplier Corp. 
San Gabriel, Calif. 

This company is currently offering 
several units which may be used as 
accessories to computer installations: 

(1) An electrical input keyboard, de- 
signed to furnish a means of entering 
numerical data and control signals in- 
to computers, storage devices, and other 
data processing equipment. It may be 
used at remote stations as part of a 
multiple hookup. It can also function 
to speed up certain accounting, billing, 
and information procedures, such as 
may be used in department stores and 
in industrial and business operations. 
Keyboard size varies from 7 to 11 col- 
umns, with nine number keys in each 
column. (See illustration, page 51.) 

(2) A digital readout printer, used 
for printing electrical data. The manu- 
facturer states that it is being used in 
conjunction with electronic computing 
equipment to record statistical data in 
product and inventory control prob- 
lems, One model has eight columns of 
nine numeral keys; another model has 
twelve. Entries may be made up to 
999, accumulated, and read out up to 
eight places in the first model, to 
twelve in the other. 


Commercial Controls Corp. 
1 Leighton Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

Commercial Controls is best known 
in the IDP field for its line of Flexo- 
writers, which are, basically, electric 
typewriters designed to punch, read, 
and reproduce punched paper tape au- 
tomatically as a by-product of docu- 
ment preparation. The documents 
themselves can be prepared automat- 
ically under tape control. 

Models are available to use 5-, 6-, or 
8-channel tape. Keyboards are of either 
three or four banks, some with single 
case, some with double case type. 

The latest model, the Programatic, 
uses a program tape (which can be 
prepared on the machine itself) to con- 
trol the tape punching operation auto- 
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matically. (See idlustration, page 49.) 
Any portion of the data typed on a 
form can be selected automatically and 
punched in one or two tapes while the 
form is being prepared. The second 
tape may use a different selection of 
data from that in the first, but may be 
still prepared as part of the same oper- 
ation. If required, it is punched on a 
separate unit, also new, called the 
Motorized Tape Punch, which is con- 
nected to the Flexowriter by a cable. 
Automatic control is provided for all 
fixed horizontal and vertical form spac- 
ing. 

Flexowriters are 17Y, in. wide, 20 
in. deep, and 10 in. high. Their weight 
is about 85 Ibs. The price range is 
from $2,175 to $2,975 and the units are 
available on a purchase basis only. 

The company expects in the near 
future to introduce models for punch- 
ing and reading codes in the edge of 
cards as well as in tape. 


Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Framingham, Mass. 

Dennison makes its entry into IDP 
equipment production with a model 
called the Print-Punch Marking Ma- 
chine, which prepares pre-punched tags 
as a source of original sales data. 

Tags for attachment to merchandise 
are prepared on this machine, which is 
capable of both printing the required 
data and punching it into the tag in 
either a 4- or 5-channel code. The tags 
can then be fed into units for conver- 
sion to punched cards or punched tape. 
Additional data may be entered man- 
ually into the record when tape is to be 
produced. In addition, the tags may be 
used directly as an input source for cer- 
tain electronic computers. 

The marking machine may print in- 
dividual tags, together with almost any 
number of stubs, or it may print a 
series of identical tags and stubs. When 
a predetermined number of duplicates 
are to be prepared, the machine can be 
set to stop when that number of tags 
has been punched. 

One model takes cut tickets from a 
hopper, the other uses continuous fan- 
folded strips. Printing and punching 
speed is 200 a minute. Copy is set by 
dials. Tags may be color coded as well, 

Other applications besides point-of- 
sale uses include tags for inventory 
control, production control, etc. 


ElectroData Corp. 

717 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
ElectroData, which is an affiliate of 

Consolidated Engineering Corp., also 
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ee 


Wendon’s Tapecorder 


of Pasadena, manufactures electronic 
digital computer data processing sys- 
tems, including components and ac- 
cessories. The illustration in this sec- 
tion shows a Datatron computer. (See 
page 49.) 

This computer may be considered of 
medium size. In its simplest form it 
uses paper tape for inputs, and a Flexo- 
writer or tape punch for outputs. Ac- 
cording to the company, average sys- 
tems for office application, including 
computer, several input-output units, 
and power equipment, run in price 
from approximately $200,000 to $230,- 
000. The equipment is also offered on 
a rental basis. A typical installation 
includes from 8 to 12 cabinets. 

New in the system is a piece of 
equipment designed to convert infor- 
mation from standard punched cards 
for use in the computer. It also per- 
mits card punching as an output device. 
It will handle alphabetic and numeric 
information and is designed to make 
computer operation completely com- 
patible with existing commercial 
punched card systems. It has a buffer- 
ing system, making computer opera- 
tion independent of card punching. 
This unit will be priced at less than 
$50,000. 

An advantage claimed for this con- 
verter is that the printing of long re- 
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portsgcan be accomplished separately 
from the computer operation, so that 
the high speed of the computer may be 
used for other purposes while the final 
document preparation is in process. A 
variety of card-fed printers and tabu- 
lators can thus be used in the computer 
system for such purposes. 

Other equipment includes a manual 
tape punch of the single hole type for 
correction or insertion of information 
into existing tapes, a decimal keyboard 
for computer input, etc. 


Electronics Corporation 
of America 
10 Potter St., Cambridge, Mass. 

ECA produces a line of electronic 
business machines, called Magnefiles, 
which are used to keep inventory fig- 
ures up to date and immediately avail- 
able, 

Entries are made by means of a key- 
board, but other possible input sources 
are punched tape and punched cards. 
The machine has magnetic drum stor- 
age which can be used to keep inven- 
tory information simultaneously in 
such categories as On Order, In Stock, 
Received in Period, Sold in Period, Re- 
turned in Period, etc. When new in- 
formation is entered, the appropriate 
balances are changed and the new bal- 
ances are stored. Information can be 
kept according to inventory units, dol- 
lars, or both. The machine has a ca- 
pacity of 4,000 individual balances, with 
grouping into 40 sub-totals. 

Output is provided for by means of 
an electric typewriter; punched tape or 
punched cards can be produced. The 
machine is designed to print out any 
balance within two seconds. 

Magnefiles can also be used with 
punched price tickets as a point-of-sale 
recorder. It can be adapted to produce 
a customer’s salescheck at the same 
time. 

The units are approximately the size 
of an office desk: length, 48 in.; height, 
33 in.; depth, 30 in, Weight is about 
500 Ibs. The equipment is entirely self- 
contained. 

Magnefiles are available on a_pur- 
chase basis; the general price range is 
from $20,000 to $60,000. Delivery is 


in from six to nine months. 


Ferranti Electric, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
This company offers a high speed 


tape reader which converts information 
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in punched paper tape into electrical 
signals for entry into various types of 
electronic computing equipment. It 
can use either standard 5-hole tape or 
%-in. tape, Tape is handled by fric- 
tion drive. 

This unit operates at a speed of 200 
characters a second and can stop with- 
in the space of a given character. Sev- 
eral modifications of the basic unit are 
available. 

The reader is priced at $1,500, f.0.b., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Friden Calculating 
Machine Co., Inc. 
San Leandro, Calif. 

Friden is featuring two IDP ma- 
chines: 

(1) The Add-Punch. This, basically, 
is Friden’s standard ten-key adding ma- 
chine equipped with a tape punching 
mechanism, It can be used to punch 
5-, 6-, 7-, or 8-channel paper tape as a 
by-product of original adding machine 
operation. It can punch code numbers, 
such as order or invoice numbers, and 
any number of items of addition or 
subtraction, together with totals. 

The Add-Punch can perforate tape 
at a speed of up to 20 characters a sec- 
ond. A window above the keyboard 
shows each item entered before it is 
printed, added, or punched. Control 
codes may be programmed for auto- 
matic punching. 

The unit is 10 in. high, 15 in. wide, 
and 20 in. long. It weighs approxi- 
mately 42 lbs. It is priced at about 
$1,500 and is also offered on a rental 
basis, It can be had within 30 days 
of ordering. 

(2) The Computyper. This is a com- 
bination of a Friden calculator and a 
Flexowriter. It is used primarily for 
writing invoices. Quantity and price 
are typed and the extension is auto- 
matically computed and fed back to 
the typewriter, which types it auto- 
matically. The calculator accumulates 
extension totals and automatically 
writes the invoice total. It can also 
compute discounts, taxes, etc. While 
entries can be made from the keyboard, 
this equipment can be operated also by 
common language tape and can pro- 
duce tape as a by-product. 

The Computyper is 30 in. high, 31 
in. wide, and 46 in. long and weighs 
about 500 Ibs. It is now in the testing 
stage, but the company expects it will 
shortly be available, at a price near 
$7,000. It will also be offered on a 
rental basis. 
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International Business 
Machines Corp. 
590 Madison Ave., New York 

The list of IBM equipment for inte- 
grated data processing is impressive. 

The Typewriter Card Punch, recent- 
ly introduced, produces punched cards 
as a by-product of typewriting opera- 
tions. It consists of two parts: an IBM 
electric typewriter and an IBM card 
punch, connected by cable. Punches 
may be of the printing or non-printing 
types. Two different types of cards 
may be punched during the same typ- 
ing operation, by the use of the alter- 
nate programming device, which is a 
standard feature. (See page 49.) 

The company has also been manu- 
facturing, for something over a year, 
its Typewriter Tape Punch, which cre- 
ates punched paper tape as a by-prod- 
uct of typing, and the Tape-to-Card 
Punch, which reads alphabetic or num- 
eric information from punched tape and 
converts it into IBM punched cards. 

The Electronic Data Transceiver, 
transmits and reads information direct- 
ly from punched cards over telephone 
or telegraph lines, Two such units can 
thus, in effect, “send” punched cards 
from one to the other over great dis- 
tances. Last summer it was shown 
that Transceivers could be successfully 
operated by radio. In a demonstration 
conducted by the U. S. Air Force and 
the U. S. Navy, punched card informa- 
tion was transmitted across the Atlantic 
by this means. (See Office Manage- 
ment, Sept., 1954, p. 60.) The Trans- 
ceiver has made possible the intercon- 
nection of large computer installations 
with punched card sources and with 
each other at great distances. (For a 
description of such a setup, see Auto- 
mation in the Office beginning on page 
32 of this issue.) 

The new Type 740 Cathode Ray 
Tube Output Recorder has a 21-inch 
tube on which the information com- 
puted by an electronic calculator can 
be shown as numbers, words, symbols, 
graphs, etc. 

In addition, IBM manufactures an 
extensive line of punched card equip- 
ment of all types designed to perform 
a wide variety of calculating, tabulat- 
ing, and other functions. Included is 
ticket conversion equipment which 
takes its inputs from merchandise tags 
and converts the information into 
punched card form. This equipment is 
for use in systems designed to record 
original sales and other data at the 
time and place of sale. 
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IBM’s activities in the field of elec- 
tronic computers are also extensive. 
Equipment ranges downward in size 
from the “giant brains,” including the 
Types 701, 702, 704, and 705, and in- 
cludes such equipment as the CPC, or 
Card Programmed Calculator, the 
Types 650, 607, and 604, the new “all- 
transistor” calculator (see Office Man- 
agement, Nov. 1954, page 6), and 
many others, descriptions of which 
would be impossible in this space. 

IBM equipment, with the exception 
of certain smaller items such as electric 
typewriters, is normally available on a 
rental basis only. 


International Standard 
Trading Corp. 
22 Thames St., New York 

This company is an affiliate of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. and many of its products fit into 
the data transmission portion of the 
IDP picture. 

A complete range of teletypewriter 
machines is offered. These units em- 
ploy standard 5-unit telegraph code, or 
any variation required. Included are 
keyboards which punch paper tape; 
some of these are regular stock models, 
others may be specially ordered. 

Other products are the following: 
Keyboards to create records on mag- 
netic tape (specially ordered). Electro- 
mechanical and electronic equipment, 
including digital computers. Automatic 
sorting and routing equipment. Auto- 
matic inventory control systems for lo- 
cal and remote operation. Automatic 
and semi-automatic switching equip- 
ment for central office concentration, 
which is normally custom built, Auto- 
matic pneumatic tube systems and 
equipment for moving source data to 
and from the processing location. 
Other allied machines and equipment 
under development. Machines are also 
available to print out from magnetic 
and paper tape. 

Regular production items can be pur- 
chased; special arrangements can be 
made in other cases. 


A. Kimball Co. 
307 West Broadway, New York 

The Kimball Co. has been active in 
the point-of-sale end of integrated data 
processing for several years. Its prin- 
cipal machine in this field is the “75” 
punch marking machine. This unit 
punches tags and tag stubs designed to 
be attached to merchandise. Data can 
be both punched and printed, and the 
tags are designed to serve as a point- 
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of-sale source of original sales data, 
which can then be fed into a tag 
reader/card punch for conversion into 
standard punched cards. 

Variation in type size permits such 
items as price and size to be printed 
larger than other information. A tota! 
of 30 columns can be printed on a tag. 

Information to be entered on a tag 
is set on a keyboard. The machine will 
then punch the required number of 
tags, stopping when the required num- 
ber has been prepared. Tickets are cut 
off and stacked automatically. Rate of 
operation is 180 split tag sections a min- 
ute. Tags may be color coded to pro- 
vide additional controls. The system is 
adaptable also to other accounting and 
bookkeeping procedures. 


Kleinschmidt, Inc. 


County Line Road, Deerfield, Ill. 

This company manufactures a variety 
of equipment for data transmission 
over telegraph and other lines and by 
radio. Since five-channel paper tape is 
the basis of much standard transmit- 
ting equipment, Kleinschmidt units 
are employed to interconnect widely 
separated units in an integrated data 
processing system. 

Equipment is available for reading, 
recording, and transmitting the com- 
mon language. Included are tape read- 
ers which convert paper tape informa- 
tion into electrical signals for transmis- 
sion, tape punches or reperforators for 
receiving the electrical impulses and 
punching a tape corresponding to the 
original tape, page teleprinters, and 
switching equipment, (See page 49.) 

Standard equipment is obtainable on 
a 90-day basis; specially ordered equip- 
ment may require from 4 to 6 months. 
Rental arrangements, including instal- 
lation and maintenance, are available, 
but most equipment is sold outright. 


Logistics Research Inc. 
141 S. Pacific Ave., 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Logistics Research produces one of 
the smaller electronic computers, the 
Alwac III, which is priced at $60,000. 
This computer utilizes a Flexowriter 
with punched tape input and output. 
It is also available with a variety of 
different types of input and output 
equipment. Delivery on this system is 
normally six months. 

Special purpose inventory systems 
are also obtainable. A feature of this 
equipment is the use of a high-capacity 
memory drum. When this drum was 
introduced, nearly a year ago, it was 
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Printer for Remington Rand’s Univac 


pointed out that it worked on a new 
principle that gave it a memory ca- 
pacity said to be as much as 200 times 
greater than that of conventional mag- 
netic drums, A minimum system of 
this type is priced at about $100,000 
and requires from nine months to a 
year for delivery. 

As many as ten electric typewriters 
can be connected to this machine at re 
mote locations. The computer is de- 
signed to scan these machines for wait- 
ing problems on completing a previous 
problem. (See illustration below.) 


Marchant Calculators, Inc. 
1475 Powell St., Oakland, Calif. 

Marchant is now offering the Miniac 
Data Processing System. (See illustra 
tion, page 53.) Included in this sys- 
tem are: 

(1) An input source. This may be a 
Flexowriter of the tape-punching va- 
riety, a Flexowriter especially modified 
to permit direct manual input into the 
computer, am electric typewriter that 
both reads and writes magnetic tape di 
rectly, standard punched tape, and 
punched cards. Some of these may be 
remotely located. 

(2) A Tape Information Processor. 
which is a sorting, collating, and logica! 
handling data processor, operating at 
1,000 alphanumeric characters per sec- 
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Logistics Research’s Alwac III 
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ond on a continuous flow basis, 

(3) The Miniac computer _ itself, 
which is a magnetic drum machine 
with 4,096 words of memory capacity 
and a five millisecond average access. 
It performs a wide variety of compu- 
tations. 

(4) An output device, which may be 
one of several types. These include 
magnetic tape, punched paper tape, a 
Flexowriter, a tape-operated line printer 
which prints 120 columns of alpha- 
numeric characters at a rate of 15 lines 
a second, and punched card equipment 
or tabulating machine adapted for the 
purpose, 

A special feature of Miniac is its 
capacity, in certain combinations, to 
use as a common language a novel 
magnetic tape capsule. The capsule 
measures 7% by 5% by 1% in. and 
has a capacity of more than 200,000 
alphanumeric characters. This capsule 
plugs into and operates or is operated 
by the typewriter, the tape information 
processor, the computer, and the print- 
er. Each of these elements reads and 
reproduces information on capsules. 

Miniac equipment will be available 
later this year. 


Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., Ine. 
555 Mitchell St., Orange, N. ]. 


Monroe is now offering two new 
types of equipment for integrated data 
processing: 

(1) The Auto-Punch Adding Ma- 
chine. This is a full-keyboard adding 
machine, available with listing and to- 
taling capacities from 10 to 14 columns, 
which produces punched paper tape as 
a by-product of its operations. Models 
are offered to handle 5-, 6-, 7-, and 8- 
channel tapes. Group and grand total 
models are obtainable, with either wide 
or narrow carriages. The machines 
perform the same functions as standard 
adding machines. A key is provided 
for voiding incorrect information on 
the tape, and a printed record is cre- 
ated in addition to the punched tape. 
(See illustration, page 49.) 

(2) The Auto-Punch Bookkeeping 
Machine. Like the Auto-Punch Adding 
Machine, this is a standard mtodel 
adapted to punch a paper tape of 5, 6, 
7, or 8 channels as a by-product of 
normal operations. A number of 
models are offered, ranging from rela- 
tively simple designs that give manual 
totals and sub-totals to completely auto- 
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matic units with four registers, Two 
keys are provided for voiding incorrect 
data, 

Both models are slightly larger than 
regular machines, but all units are of 
the desk-top type. They are available 
on a purchase basis. 


Mountain Systems, Ine. 
864 Franklin Ave., 
Thornwood, N. Y. 

This company is producing the 
Modac electronic data processing sys- 
tem, employing a digital computer. It 
is considered a small system, consider- 
ing the giant size of the largest equip- 
ment of this type. 

The common language basis on 
which Modac operates is punched paper 
tape such as is used in standard tele- 
typewriter systems. The system is 
composed of modular units to allow it 
to be adapted to the user’s needs, and 
also to simplify programming. A typ 
ical installation requires about 12 
square feet of floor space and weighs 
about 750 pounds. 

The equipment is considered par- 
ticularly adaptable to inventory and 
production control, sales order proc- 
essing, sales analyses, and other func- 
tions. It is offered on a purchase basis, 
with delivery in 6 to 10 months. 


The National Cash 

Register Co. 

Main and K Sts., Dayton, Ohio 
Electronics Division: 

3348 W. El Segundo Blvd., 

Hawthorne, Calif. 


During the last year, National Cash 
Register announced a medium-size 
electronic data processing system, in- 
corporating a computer. It is priced in 
the $150,000 to $200,000 range. This 
system is designed primarily to handle 
such problems as inventory control, 
purchasing analysis control, production 
control, and sales analyses. It can per- 
form all arithmetic functions, can sort 
and collate data at high speed, and can 
print Gut control reports, 

Input media are punched paper tape 
and magnetic tape. A punched tape 
reader attached to the console type- 
writer enters information from paper 
tape on magnetic tape. Information 
may be stored in auxiliary magnetic 
tape units, supplementing the com- 
puter’s own storage capacity. As many 
as eight auxiliary units can be used, 
providing a total storage capacity of 
eight million decimal digits. 

Output devices include magnetic tape 
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and paper tape. Multiple punched tape 
printers can be connected, to provide 
output in printed form. 

Also offered is a punched paper tape 
recorder, designed to be connected to 
a window posting machine for savings 
banks. This model makes possible the 
recording on paper tape of vital bank- 
ing data at the time and at the point of 
transaction. The tape can be used later 
for electronic processing. 

In addition, similar recorders are be- 
ing developed for use with cash reg- 
isters, adding machines, and accounting 
machines. 


Raytheon Mfg. Co. 
Waltham 54, Mass. 

Raytheon, which built the Raydac 
electronic data processing system for 
the U. S. Navy, is now manufacturing 
a business version of this system, called 
Raycom. 

The basic input to the system is by 
means of punched cards. The system 
itself contains a card-to-magnetic-tape- 
converter to reduce all data to elec- 
trical impulses for direct input to the 
computer. 

The computer performs computation, 
sorting, and other functions. It can 
sort approximately 3,300,000 decimal 
digits a minute, and it can scan stored 
information at the rate of 560,000 deci- 
mal digits a second. Magnetic tape 
units provide additional storage. 

When processing of data has been 
completed, the results are converted 
from magnetic tape for printing, card 
punching, or tape punching, 


Remington Rand Inc. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 

Remington Rand, widely known for 
its Univac, has recently announced a 
smaller electronic data processing sys- 
tem called the Univac File-Computer. 
This equipment is designed to com- 
bine the operation of a high-speed elec- 
tronic computer with high-speed filing. 

The FileCComputer takes inputs 
from punched cards, punched paper 
tape, magnetic tape, or from 10-key 
printers or electric typewriters. Output 
can be directed to any of these. 

The system is designed to permit fast 
random access to all data stored in its 
magnetic drums. Thus, specific inven- 
tory, cost, or other figures on any unit 
account are instantly available. Un- 
sorted data can be processed completely 
in a single program; computations may 
include both filed and input figures. 

A multiplexing unit is provided 
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COMPTOMETER ADDING- 
CALCULATING MACHINES 
are made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
1742 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. Offices in 
principal U.S. cities and 
throughout the world. 
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More and more, businesses everywhere are counting on 
Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machines. . . to speed figure 
work. . . to cut profit-wasting time and costs. 


Direct action gives instant answers. Three-way control 
prevents errors--signals the operator by sight, sound, 
touch. Floating touch speeds work, dual-action gives you 
two machines in one. Call your Comptometer representative, 
or fill out and return the coupon below. 


1742 4. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation or cost, complete information about the 
world-famous COMPTOMETER ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES. 


Nome 
Company 
Address 
City 
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which permits the simultaneous opera- 
tion of up to 24 input-output devices of 
all types. Several unrelated types of 
transactions can be processed simul- 
taneously on different programs, For 
example, invoices can be prepared, in- 
ventory brought up to date, sales figures 
kept current, back orders listed, and 
the information be made available for 
sales analysis, and while one of these 
operations is in process, the system can 
also be handling such problems as pay- 
roll or production control. 

The equipment is offered on either 
a purchase or rental basis. Delivery is 
scheduled for this year. The purchase 
price ranges from $300,000 to $500,000, 
rentals from $4,500 to $8,000 monthly, 
varying with the number of units. 

Remington Rand’s Univac system is 
one of the most familiar of the giant 
computers. 

For use in connection with electronic 
computers, the company makes the Uni- 
typer, an electric typewriter which re- 
cords information both on paper and 
on magnetic tape. 

In addition, Remington Rand offers 
an extensive line of punched card 
equipment, much of which can be em- 
ployed in an IDP system. 


Soroban Engineering, Inc. 
Box 117, Melbourne, Fla. 

Soroban’s contribution to IDP is in 
the realm of manufacturing compon- 
ents and devices which can be assem- 
bled to provide custom data proces- 
sing, control, and computing facilities, 
and in providing consulting services. 
Among its products are: 


(1) Paper tape perforators, for 
punching paper tape of various types. 
Model GP-100 series units are designed 
to handle 240 characters a second. 

(2) Tape readers, designed to oper- 
ate at speeds of up to 60 characters a 
second. 

(3) Output units for use with large 
digital computers, Included are a num- 
ber of automatic and remote-controlled 
tabulators, designed to present com- 
puted data in final report form. 

Other products include coded key- 
boards, a comparator punch to provide 
convenient and completely verified re- 
cording of data in punched paper tape, 
and computer components. 


The Standard Register Co. 
Albany and Campbell Sts., 
Dayton, Ohio 

Standard Register, while not actually 
a manufacturer of equipment for inte- 
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grated data processing, has been active 
in the designing of systems and forms 
to be used with such equipment. 

The company has recently established 
a workshop for the designing and test- 
ing of forms and systems. Interested 
companies may use the facilities of this 
workshop without charge. 

The workshop contains a variety of 
IDP equipment for use in the tests. 
Included are the latest models from a 
wide variety of manufacturers. Among 
the machines are typewriters, teletype- 
writers, teleprinters, calculators, tape-to- 
card machines, and other tape produc- 
ing devices. 


Technitrol Engineering Co. 
2751 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 
Technitrol manufactures digital com- 
puter “building blocks,” from which 
data processing equipment can be as- 
sembled on a tailor-made basis. These 
blocks use the common language of a 
digital pulse code, binary in nature. 
An installation created by means of 
these basic units can later be expanded 
as required. The modular principle 
has also been extended to associated 
equipment, such as power supply com- 
ponents, air conditioning, and cabinets. 
The individual units are readily 
available on a purchase basis. The 
company estimates that a general pur- 
pose digital computer comparable in 
size to the well-known “giant brains” 
can be assembled from the basic units 
for approximately $500,000. 


Telecomputing Corp. 
133 E. Santa Anita Ave., 
Burbank, Calif. 


Telecomputing’s latest equipment for 
integrated data processing is its Point 
O” Sale Recorder, which is used to 
create a punched tape record of sales 
information at the place and time of 
the sale. (See illustration, page 49.) 

This recorder consists of three units: 

(1) A tag reader. Pre-punched tags, 
containing such data as size, price, style 
number, etc., are used on the merchan- 
dise. At the time of sale, the tag is 
detached and fed into the tag reader, 
which reads the punched information 
and transmits it to a tape perforating 
unit. 

(2) A keyboard unit, which may be 
used to enter supplementary informa- 
tion, such as the date, salesman’s num- 
ber, discounts, refunds, etc. This in- 
formation, like that from the tag read- 
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er, is transmitted automatically to the 
tape perforator. The keyboard unit 
also prints a multi-part tape which pro- 
vides a customer’s receipt. 

(3) A tape perforator, which, on re- 
ceipt of information from the tag 
reader and the keyboard, punches a 
paper tape containing al] the informa- 
tion entered in the other two units. 
The tape then serves as a source of in- 
formation for subsequent processing. 
It may be fed into a tape-to-card con- 
verter, or used directly, as required. 

These units serve the function of a 
cash register, at the same time produc- 
ing a record which need not be further 
transcribed. Current models read Kim- 
ball tags; in addition, subsequent 
models will read Dennison tags. 

The company also produces tape-to- 
card converters and is in the process 
of developing an inventory computer 
and a more elaborate computer for 
management use. Printing equipment 
and other accessories are also planned. 


Teletype Corp. 
1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 

Teletype’s activities in IDP are large- 
ly concerned with the transmission of 
data from one station to another. 

Most of the basic equipment is de- 
signed to work with 5-level standard 
telegraph code; 6-level and 7-level code 
equipment, however, is also offered. 

Among the company’s products are 
the following: 

(1) Tape readers (Teletype Tape 
Transmitter Distributors), which read 
and transmit data from punched paper 
tape at a rate of 100 words a minute. 
(See illustration, page 49.) 

(2) Tape punches or reproducers 
(Teletype Tape Reperforators), for re- 
ceiving transmitted messages and cre- 
ating a punched tape corresponding to 
the original. 

(3) Tape perforators, for the key- 
board preparation of messages in 
punched tape form. 

(4) Teletype Model 19 Set, which 
includes punched tape, page, and trans- 
mission facilities, 

Other equipment includes Teletype 
Page Printers, tape printers, “Torn- 
tape” message relay equipment, and 
equipment for fully automatic tele- 
graph relay centers. 

Using various of these units, forms 
can be typed and reproduced simul- 
taneously at one or more remote points, 
which may be thousands of miles away; 
punched tape information can be sent 
over great distances; data from a num- 
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Ask your stationer to show you the modern fabricated by us . . . or write for a free 
sample of this new long-wearing finish. 


c THE SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
like wear resistant material ... created and HASTINGS, MINNESOTA + LOGAN, OHIO 


filing containers made in the new leather- 
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New uses for punch cards! 


You may not want to paper your 
walls with punch cards, but it’s get- 
ting to the point these days where 
you can use ’em for practically every- 
thing else. The new Cummins Cardi- 
tioner now makes it feasible to put 
time clock cards, payroll checks, divi- 
dend checks, money orders, proxies, 
bonds—a whole host of things—on 
punch cards. 

Heretofore, it was impracticable to 
use punch cards in many instances 
because of the cost and bother result- 
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ing from damaged cards. Rumpled 
edges, creases, staples, paper clips, 
cellophane tape—all caused no end 
of trouble, jammed sorting machines, 
required costly, time-wasting hand 
sorting. 

But the new Cummins Carditioner 
puts an end to all this. It “irons out” 
rumpled punch cards, restoring them 
to usable condition. And it rejects 
those with foreign objects attached — 
all at a rate of 275 cards per minute! 
It virtually eliminates hand sorting, 
does away with any chance for human 
error, gets jobs done faster, better. 

For full information on this amaz- 
ing new machine that makes punch 


cards practicable, mail coupon below. 


Cummins Carditioner restores imperfect 
punch cards to usable condition. Permits use 
of modern, efficient tabulating equipment. 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
Division of Cummins-Chicago Corp. 


Cummins Dept. OM-25,4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Business Please send me full information on Cummins Carditioners. 
Machines 

sales and sane... 

service offices Name of Business - 
in principal hitbned : 
cities 
City State”. 
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ber of sources can be integrated in a 
single tape or form; and data may be 
disseminated selectively from a single 
source. 


Teletype equipment is offered on a 
purchase basis, with about six months 
required for delivery. It may also be 
rented from telephone and wire com- 
panies, which install and service it. 


Underwood Corp. 
| Park Ave., New York 

Underwood's Punched Card Division 
is offering two machines designed to 
make the whole Samas line of punched 
card equipment available for use in in- 
tegrated data processing systems: 

(1) The Underwood Samas Card-to 
Tape Punch, which reads 40-column 
Samas cards and punches the informa- 
tion into 5-channel paper tape. This 
machine can process 550 fully punched 


| cards per hour. (See page 51.) 


(2) The Underwood Samas Tape-to- 
Card Punch, which converts punched 
tape information into 40-column cards, 
also at a rate of 550 per hour. 

‘Each machine stands on a base meas- 
uring 3 ft., 8 in., by 1 ft. 4 in. They 
weigh between 500 and 600 Ibs. 

Both machines are available on either 
a rental or purchase basis, as is all 
Underwood Samas equipment. Deliv- 
ery is within from 60 to 90 days. 

Samas punched card equipment 
makes use of a card which is smaller 
than conventional cards. Forty-column 
Samas cards measure 2 by 4 11/16 in. 
Twenty-one-column cards are also used. 
The line includes automatic key 
punches, automatic verifiers, reproduc- 
ers, interpreters, interpolators, sorters, 
tabulators, summary punches, and the 
“Emp” electronic multiplying punch. 

The company is also introducing 
point-of-sale (“Tab-Tag”) systems for 
retail accounting. Samas cards, punched 
to include basic sales information, can 
be used as tags for attachment to mer- 
chandise; the stub then provides neces- 
sary accounting data in pre-punched 
form. 


Wendon Office 
Equipment Mfg. Co. 
17 Irving Ave., Stamford, Conn. 

This company is now offering 2 
small, completely portable tape per- 
forator called the Tapecorder. (See 
illustration, page 55. 


This unit is 6 in. wide, 8 in. deep, 
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“The Thundering Herd” 


Keep the coffee-bteak in your contra! 


Stampede on the 25th floor! It’s 
a fact that in many office build- 
ings, elevator traffic reaches its 
peak at 10 A.M., the time for the 
“coffee-break”. Rudd-Melikian’s 
Kwik-Kafé system puts an end 
to this widespread loss of time 
and efficiency. 


Employees take their “‘coffee- 
break” right in the office or 
plant, without leaving their work 


and lost time is cut to 
the minimum. 


area, 


Rudd-Melikian, Inc. is the leader 
in the field of “‘coffee-break”’ con- 
trol, installing and servicing 
dependable dispensing machines 
that supply delicious Kwik-Kafé 
coffee and leading soft drinks at 
no cost to management. 


There is a Rudd-Melikian dealer 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


CREATORS 
February, 1955 
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in most principal cities. Contact 
him, or write direct to us. 


You don’t have complete 
control unless 

you have 
Kwik-Kafé. 


Rudd-Melikian, Inc., 

1949 N. Howard St., Philo. 22, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

{_) Please show me how to control 
the “coffee-break" with R-M 
dispensers. Booklet OM 1. 
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vide a means of punching data into 5-, 
6-, or 7-channel paper tape at the point 
CARBON RIBBON TYPEWRITER | of origin. 
The keyboard is numeric, with 4 
. special symbol keys. However, it is 
for executive correspondence eee only $195.00 possible to use the machine for record- 


ing alphabetic information. 


R Tools of the Office 
New R.Allen Vi Ss O ma | j — and 6 in. high. It is designed to pro- 


The Tapecorder is being made in 
both mechanical and electrical models. 
The electrical version will operate from 
any circuit between 8V and 120V. A 
subsequent model is expected to be ca- 
pable of operation from a cigarette 
lighter circuit in an automobile or 
truck, to permit use by salesmen, etc. y 

The company expects to market this 
model, beginning in February, at a 
price well under $500. 


For only a few dollars more Brigg ee 
typewriters, you © 4 
rae carbon agg agian 
u could buy. s is . 
pipers vrilliant clarity and gon ge 
impressions produced on — ° 
sna having Imperial Elite Type- 


The Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 
60 Hudson St., New York 

Western Union offers an extensive 
variety of equipment for use in com- 
munications, Among the types of 
— equipment available are: 


: —— ns (i): Tene ene: adlicandinieiene 


and transmit information in the form 


The VCR’s sharp, uniformly black letters make it | a Rvocenees Guesnes guper-sge. 
ideal for reproduction work too. The carbon rib- FE i Pebcenc sageregbicongntait 
bon is instantly interchangeable with a cloth “ssi — wrcigare ekaib nos taraaa 
ribbon. It’s the easiest operating, most versatile ee 


. oe ’ . (3) Teleprinters, which produce hard 
machine you can buy, and it’s built to last a life- copy in either printed page or printed 


ce, you have 4 
For executive Ce eanie automatic 


i type faces; 
ne aes the advantages of low cost 
, 


carbon ribbon typing. 


time . . . yet, it’s the only carbon ribbon type- - tape form. 

writer at this low “standard typewriter” price | (4) Facsimile equipment, which re- 
of $195.00. produces copies of printed information. 
R. C. Allen dealers give the biggest possible allow- _ ©) Reperforator switching equip- 
ances on old machines . . . it may cost less than ment, which uses punched paper tape 


for routing messages to their proper 
destinations within a communications 
network. 

(6) The circuits themselves, which, 
| because of their extensive nation-wide 
coverage, make possible the linking of 
IDP equipment in all parts of the 
| country. 

Western Union equipment is avail- 
able on a rental basis only. 


you think to have new VCRs. Write us for com- 
plete information and name of nearest dealer or 
consult your telephone directory. 


| _ In addition to providing equipment, 
the company has been giving consider- 
able study to the possible uses of trans- 
mitting equipment in integrated data 
processing. Research involves both 
equipment and procedures, 


Model 711 CR Among the items being developed 
are a tape reader and transmitter which 
can automatically search a message tape 


B.C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. _ for information by which to classify 


686 Front Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan the ee This development will 
make it possible to choose the correct 
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whatever the job... 


PeRMACcEL TApE 


our complete line, there's a self-sticking tape for ever y job write Permacel Tape Corpor ation, New Brunswick, NJ 
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“The 
dictionary habit” 


increases office 


——— 


accuracy, 


cuts costs 


The success of your business may well be 
affected by the accuracy of your corre- 
spondence. No doubt about it, poorly 
worded correspondence and inaccurate 
facts and figures have ruined many busi- 
ness transactions. That is one reason why 
it will pay you to equip every executive, 
stenographer, and secretary with an indi- 
vidual copy of Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary and to equip your office or 
departments with at least one copy of 
Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition. 


Assure accurate 
correspondence 


When you place these up-to-date reference 
books at the finger tips of your personnel, 
you minimize the human temptation to 
guess, and your business gains the prestige 
of correctly spelled, precisely written cor- 
respondence with the added assurance of 
accuracy. 


Increase office efficiency 


You increase office efficiency, too. Ste- 
nographers and secretaries without a desk 
copy of Webster’s New Collegiate waste 
valuable time tracking down the correct 
spelling, proper division, or standard 
abbreviation of a word. Executives in an 
office not equipped with Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition, 
must often search through numerous 
svecial reference books to find information 
that would be at their finger tips with 
this ‘‘great question answerer.’’ 


For desk use 


Webster’s New Collegiate 
assures correct spelling, 
proper word division, 
precise meanings, ac- 
cepted abbreviations, 
preferred pronuncia- 
tions, accurate word usage, 
and sound facts about per- 
sons, places, weights, measures, monetary 
units. This up-to-date ‘‘business hand- 
book’’ has 1,196 pages, 125,000 entries, 
and costs only $5.00 unindexed, $6.00 
indexed. Even less for ten or more. 


Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, 
Second Edition, is an 
unimpeachable volume 
of 600,000 entries, thou- 
sands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles, 12,000 illustrated 
terms, magnificent color 
plates, biographical and geographical sec- 
tions. It is ‘‘the Supreme Authority’’ of 
the nation’s courts, universities, and the 
Government Printing Office. It is equiv- 
alent in type matter to an 18-volume en- 
cyclopedia—truly the greatest value in 
book form in the realm of knowledge. Yet 
it costs only $35. A handsome table 
specially designed to hold the book at a 
convenient angle is available at $29.50. 
Write G. & C. Merriam Company, Dept. 
OM-1, Springfield 2, Mass., to learn how 
these books can save you time and money. 


CAUTION: Merriam-Webster dictionaries are directly descended from the original work of Noah Webster, 
America’s greatest lexicographer. They are kept constantly up to date by the famed permanent 
Merriam-Webster editorial staff. Insist on Merriam-Webster — the finest dictionaries with which 
you can equip your office — at book, department, or stationery stores. 


In an office employing 25 stenographers, 
it wes found that each had to confirm the 
correct spelling or usage of four words per 
dey. Approximately five minutes are lost 
each time in checking either a dictionary 
located somewhere else in the office or through 
interrupting a fellow worker. 

At the average payroll rate of $1.25 per 
hour, the 4142 hours per week of lost time 


This office saves $2600 per year 


 Mevuam-Webslr 


cost approximately $2600 per year—more 
than 17 times the cost of supplying each 
stenographer with her own copy of Webster's 
New Collegiate Dictionary! 

How much are you losing by not having a 
Webster's New Collegiate on every desk? 
(Remember: you get better letters, too.) Call 
your office supply dealer today! Get the best. 
Insist on genuine Merriam-Webster dictionaries. 
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Tools of the Office 


channel to which the . .cssage should 
| be directed; the message will then be 


automatically re-sent to that channel. 


Other Companies 


In addition to the companies listed 
above, a number of other organizations 
have been devoting time and effort to 
research and developments which have, 
or will have, a bearing on integrated 
data processing. Some of these are 
manufacturers of equipment which is 
used primarily for engineering work 
but which may later be modified for 
office installations. Others are manu- 
facturers of components, too technical 
in nature to describe in this section, tor 
use in IDP equipment. A few others, 
probably, are making equipment which 
deserves to be treated in this survey, but 
in these cases sufficient information on 
their work was not available for inclu 
sion in this survey. 

Among these companies are: 


Ampex Corp., 934 Charter St., Red- 
wood City, Calif., manufacturer ot 
magnetic memory devices, 

Bendix Computer Div., Bendix Avi- 
ation Corp., 5630 Arbor Vitae St., Los 
Angeles, manufacturer of a general 
purpose digital computer and related 
equipment. 

The Davies Laboratories, Inc., 4705 
Oucensbury Rd., Riverdale, Md., man- 
ufacturer of magnetic tape recording 
and other equipment. 

Electronic Associates, Inc., Princeton 
Computation Center, Long Branch, 
NW, f. 

Intelligent Machines Research Corp., 
1101 Lee Highway, Arlington, Va. 

The Jacobs Instrument Co., Bethesda 
14, Md., manufacturer of an electronic 
digital computer. 

Litton Industries, 336 N. Foothill 
Rd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

W.S. Macdonald Co., Inc., 33 Uni- 
versity Rd., Cambridge, Mass. 

Potter Instrument Co., Inc., 115 Cut- 
ter Mill Rd., Great Neck, N.Y. 

Radio Corporation of America, Cari 

den, N. J. 
Shepard Laboratories, 480 Morris 
Ave., Summit, N. ]. 


Teleregister Corp., 157 Chanwbers St., 
New York 7, N. Y., manufacturer of 
facsimile and other equipment. 

Visirecord, Inc., 54 Railroad Ave, 

| Copiague, L. 1., N. Y. 
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How JUSTOWRITER Saves 


up to 80% ON TYPE COMPOSITION Costs 


Save 20 to 80% of your composition costs with the 
Justowriter. Your typist can produce justified 
proofs or direct image plates automatically from 
punched tape in a matter of minutes. 
One typing on the Justowriter Recorder produces 
a visible copy and a punched tape. This tape then 
operates the Justowriter Reproducer to set sharp 
justified (even margins) reproduction proofs or 
direct image plates automatically at 100 words 
per minute. Users report savings on all types of 
composition: manuals, books, literature, house 
organs, newspapers and direct mail pieces. 


RECORDER 


ra 


Save 20 to 80% of your composition costs with the 
Justowriter. Your typist can produce justified 
proofs or direct image plates automatically from 
punched tape in a matter of minutes. 


One typing on the Justowriter Recorder produces 
a visible copy and a punched tape. This tape then 
operates the Justowriter Reproducer to set sharp 
justified (even margins) reproduction proofs or 
direct image plates automatically at 100 words 
per minute. Users report savings on all types of 
composition: manuals, books, literature, house 

organs, newspapers and direct mail pieces. REPRODUCER 


El 

me oe iy ee rer — are available in sizes 
nt, Justo 

well together when mixed me a 


Chan 
bi =, bgpare gn corrections and alterations 
aa ade on the Justowriter which 

» read, revise or duplicate tape ee 


rt -sppang CONTROLS CORPORATION 
Pt. OM-25, 1 Leighton Ave., Rochester 2, New York 


DO Send examples of Savings with Justowriter 


0 e J le 
Tell me wher 1 Can see a ustowriter demonstr ation 


H 
CD Hove your Representative contact me on 
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a Ther 
Kills h I self | 


© 30-nny money Oe 


A truly amazing desk set with a pen that 
automatically fills itself from a giant ink-fountain 
in the base. And it’s so good, it is 

guaranteed to please you! 


>» Finger grip never touches ink. No chance 
for ink to touch you. 


> Point instantly interchangeable and renewable. 


> Fountain-base “ink-locked”’ against accidental 
spillage. Only the pen unlocks the ink. ; 
Writes full page or more without redipping. 


p> Fountain-base holds 40 times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. Won’t leak. Won’t 
flood. Easy to clean as a saucer. 


MODEL 444 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
.. HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


{fd 


f 
“ee of 
2668 ~Y 2550 & a on G 9550 CY 9668 NY 2288 


30 NUMBERED POINTS—FOR EVERY WRITING JOB 


é: ; 4 f DESK 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


the right point for the way 
you write... by number ---- 


COPYRIGHT 1956 
WHE ESTERBROOK 
PEN COMPANY 
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Automation— 
(From page 44) 


tional Association of Manufacturers 
published a report on January 16, titled 
“Calling All Jobs, An Introduction 
to the Automatic Machine Age,” de- 
signed to end fears of “the burgeoning 
machine age, which is the worker’s best 
friend.” Earlier in the month two 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, meet- 
ing in Detroit, also argued that auto- 
mation in industry may be expected to 
produce new and better jobs rather 
than unemployment. 


The NAM report argues that auto- 
mation is merely a continuation of the 
constant refinement of productive ma- 
chinery, and that, as such, it will in- 
crease the number of job openings. 


Methods planning— 
(From page 19) 


the best applicant for the demands of 
that particular job. Separating the large 
volume of simple, repetitive tasks from 
the much smaller volume of complex 
jobs automatically will reduce the prob- 
lems involved in hiring and training 
the clerical personnel needed in almost 
any large office. 


This poses the question: how is a 
personnel selection program to be set 
up? Some of the criteria that should 
be incorporated in an effective program 
are shown in Figure 2. 


Clerical measurement controls lie in 
the personnel area, But they serve as 
an important methods tool, too, be- 
cause they highlight the weak spots in 
the current system which should be 
eliminated first in the gradual change- 
over to a new system. Simple methods 
of measuring clerical output within 
work centers or unit groups can be 
developed by comparing actual output 
with average standards. These meas- 
urements, expressed as percentage devi- 
ations from standard, will give depart- 
mental executives and top management 
a rapid and reliable comparison of pro- 
duction for various groups within the 
company, and will thus show which 
groups are particular problem areas. 

A procedure we have found effective 
for measuring employee productivity 
is: 

1. Select work centers. 

2. List the tasks performed in each 

work center, 

3. Select equitable basic media and 

(To page 70) 
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EARL HANSON 
Sales Representative . Sales Representative 


CORNELIUS M. HERZ 
Production Manager 


G. MAX KEATING PHILO LEONARD 
Sales Representative Sales Representative 


HUGH T. MORGAN te bg -. ae + Os ¢ PAT PATTERSON 
Sales Representative eT a a. Sales Representative 


MRS. ELLIS RYAN PAT WHITESIDES 
Sales Representative Sales Representative 


MEE T THE TEAM who brings you the exclusive EXECUTIVE 


line — the finest in distinctive office furniture . . . first 
choice with discriminating buyers from coast-to-coast. 
Write for the new EXECUTIVE Furniture catalog . . . and . 
inquiries welcomed for custom made furniture. 


courant 


COMPANY [_7 


FURNITURE CO. 


2800 VIRGINIA sata baste e WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
‘ws ah «RS ee: ‘ae BO ane ESE 5 ae tae, it eee Ae igebes .  b SOcae > 
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ALL-AROUND STAPLING 


~ PERFORMANCE — 
IN THE OFFICE — 


HEAVY DUTY PRODUCTION STAPLER 
Staples up to 40 sheets of 16 Ib. bond. ; 


4-WAY MACHINE 
Stapler, Tacker, Plier, 
Temporary-Permanent Stitch. 


Model No. P-98 
PLIER TYPE HAND STAPLER 

Compact, portable for stapling papers 
at files and other hard-to-reach places. 


? 
hem AEA HT 8” mney 


LONG ARM 
Accessible to areas which ordinary 
Staplers cannot reach. 

Loads 210 Standard Staples. 


“FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL 


Arrow Fastener Company, Inc., Dept. O! 
I One Junius Street, Brooklyn 12, N. Y. l 


J Please send literature on staplers checked below: 
No. 2020 No.105Q No. P-980 Long Arm 7 


NAME... 
COMPANY 
] ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE STATE 


l 
l 
! 
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establish a procedure for recording the 
production count of each medium. 

4. Establish a group report in each 
department for the daily distribution 
of the clerical hours spent on each task. 

5. Establish work standards ex- 
pressed in standard hours. These stand- 
ards can be set by analysis and estimate, 
in cooperation with each department 
head. 

6. Formulate variable and/or fixed 
budgets for activity on which no direct 
production media can be established. 

7. Extend unit process by standards 
to obtain standard hours earned. To 
these, add the standard budget hours, 
thereby obtaining the total standard 
hours earned for the work center or 
department, as the case may be. The 
total standard hours, divided by the 
actual hours worked, will result in the 
productivity performance per cent of 
each respective work center or depart- 
ment, The productivity performance of 
an entire office can be obtained by di- 
viding the total earned hours by the 
total actual hours worked by the entire 
office group. An improvement in office 
productivity will be reflected if more 
hours are earned with the same actual 
hours, or the same volume of work is 
accomplished with fewer hours. 


8. Trends of accomplishment can 
be reviewed and plans made for im- 
provement at weekly meetings which 
should be attended by representatives 
of management and department heads. 

A general review of clerical output 
should also include analysis of the su- 
pervision patterns within each depart- 
ment. This will often show that super- 
visory levels are overstaffed in terms 
of the new system, as a result of vary- 
ing work loads before systems revis- 
ions, and requirements no longer in 
effect. 

Determination of each department’s 
supervisory requirements under the re- 
vised system should disregard precedent 
and analyze supervisory needs in terms 
of the type and volume of work proc- 
essed, and the degree to which purely 
manual operations are to be taken over 
by machines. 

Clerical privileges should also be re- 
viewed in each department. The extent 
of the privileges granted employees is 
a matter of company policy, but it is 
imperative for good working conditions 
that the privileges be fairly standard 
through all departments. 

These are the techniques of revitaliz- 
ing the methods function within a com- 


(To page 72) 


THE Spa 


ce Saver ° 


THE COMPLETELY FLEXIBLE 
WORK ORGANIZER 


ALL STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Provides more work surface in less area. 
Gets all materials and supplies off the 
desk top, but not tucked away in in- 
convenient drawers. Provides any table 
with equal storage capacity of a 6 or 7 
Dividers are available in two sizes, which 
provide arrangements to meet all needs. 
drawer desk. 

Expansion end brackets available for 
files and oversize books or documents. 
The plexiglass back can be removed for 
use between two desks. Can be provided 
with or without legs. 


List prices will be sent upon request. 
For further information write: 


WENDON OFFICE EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 


17 Irving Avenue 


Stamford, Conn. 
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Yes, Precision-made Accounting Machine Forms are an important 
team mate to your precision made Accounting Machines. 

To obtain maximum accounting efficiency you must use 

quality forms . . . forms that are carefully produced to fulfill 
your individual requirements, forms that register perfectly, 
and forms that are printed on the proper paper stock 

to withstand handling and yet give perfectly legible copies. 


Team-up Reynolds & Reynolds Precision-made Accounting 
Machine Forms with your Accounting Machine for 
greatest accounting efficiency. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 
PLANTS: DAYTON, CELINA, OHIO; DALLAS, TEXAS; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


STrTr~.caeas tH KAROST FCBUMLASCAL COVES 
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PRINT > of FAST, 
cLeAN PERFECT COPIES 


© IN MINUTES 
° IN 1 to 5 COLORS 


Now, you can make 120 or more copies per 
minute of anything up to 9 x 14 inches in 
size — typed, written, drawn, traced or 
ruled — in 1 to 5 colors. All in one easy, 
inexpensive operation. The Heyer Conquerors, 
Manual and Electrically Operated, are the 
duplicators with ALL the features . . . priced 
much lower than comparable machines. 
Model 70-Hand Operated—$195 (plus tax) 
Model 76-Automatic Electric—$325 (plus tax) 
Write today for FREE descriptive literature 
and name of your nearest dealer—to: 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
18225. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Il. 


AN ACK stapLer... 


[ >. ACE PILOT 


Don't take chances on or- 
dinary staplers. The ACE 
PILOT has proven its su- 
periority with millions of 
satisfied users the world 
over. When you ask for an 
ACE, you get extra years of 
never-failing stapling serv- 
ice. Models from $2.40 up. 
Ask for the ACE Staple Re- 
mover and ACE precision- 
made Staples, too. 


SOLD THRU LEADING STATIONERS 


ACE. FASTENER CORPORATION 


3415 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 


pany. They should be incorporated in 
a broad program involving all main 
office divisions as well as the clerical 
functions in branch operations in order 
to achieve the best overall results. 

Within this program, a detailed 
schedule of specific recommendations, 
including an evaluation of the savings 
and costs involved for each recommen- 
dation, should be planned, and present- 
ed in written form to top management. 
With such a step-by-step outline to 
guide it, management can make the 
decision to proceed on changes deemed 
advisable, and save the operating di- 
vision responsible for putting the new 
system into effect from asking detailed 
approval for each change. 

When a program is developed in this 
way, with installation and sequence of 
methods changes rigidly scheduled, the 
returns in most instances can pay for all 
conversion costs within the first year of 
full operation 


(To be concluded in March) 


New tax— 
(From page 29) 


ciation, further assumptions are neces- 
sary. For instance, with five year life 
property, the taxpayer must believe tax 
rates will rise considerably about two 
years later and continue at the high 
rates for at least three years, or must 
contemplate substantially higher expan- 
sion some two years off, materially in- 
creasing the cost of money used to pay 
the deferred taxes in later years. 

These are only a few of many com- 
binations that could result in an un- 
favorable overall result from adopting 
rapid depreciation. But such instances 
should be greatly in the minority. 

Almost all taxpayers eligible for 
rapid depreciation should gain by 
adopting it. With high expansion of 
short lived property, the financial help 
will be considerable, and may some- 
times be decisive. With longer life, 
economic gains will be paramount and 
prove of material benefit. Most of the 
benefit of financial assistance can be 
quickly realized. Economic gains, 
while more tangible, are harder to 
predict with accuracy, since they may 
often accrue over extended periods, 
when unpredictable factors may affect 
the outcome. But while economic gain 
cannot be guaranteed, it is a strong 
probability in most cases. 

Taxpayers who avail themselves of 


(To page 74) 


ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIR 

in six 

smart colors. 
Model #2600. 


eS 


Samsonite 
folding chairs are 
strongest... last longest! 


Samsonite folding furniture is 
smart, sturdy, and wonderfully 
comfortable. It lasts longest — 
Saves money over the years. 
Group-seating experts choose 
Samsonite first. 


Look for this seal 
on every chair. Only G3 
genuine Samsonite 

has it. 

[ SHWAYDER BROS., INC., pa itt, Seating Di- 


Write us or ask your distributor 
for free booklet: *‘How to Save 
Money on Public Seating’’. 


vision, Dept. U7, Detroit 29, M 
famous Samsonite Li ae 


Chairs for the Home ._ . Classroom Furniture 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


yy Gives Graphic Picture of Your Opera- 
tions—Spotlighted by Color 

yy Facts at a glance—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

yx Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

yy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 50,000 in Use 


Full Price 495° with cards 


24-Page Booklet No. G-400 
FREE Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd St. © New York 36, N. Y. 
February, 1955 
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it’s a pleasure...it’s a Scribe 


It’s a pleasure... 
When you dictate with the new EXECUTIVE 
SCRIBE. 


The EXECUTIVE SCRIBE is the dictation system 
of the future . . . years ahead of competition. 


The executive desk sets shown here are the 
only pieces of equipment that you will ever 
need in your office. In addition to the alter- 
natives below, there is an executive desk sta- 
tion available which eliminates the necessity 
of holding anything in your hand. You can 
work with both hands while you dictate. 


The EXECUTIVE SCRIBE is a flexible, econom- 


ical multi-station dictation system that is so 
simple to use... IT’S A PLEASURE. All func- 
tions of the recording unit are remote con- 
trolled with fingertip ease. 


By far the most advanced dictation system 
ever devised. 


The EXECUTIVE SCRIBE has a range of acces- 
sories designed to satisfy the most discrimi- 
nating executive. Whether you choose the 
unit with the miracle mike, the telephone 
hand set, or the executive station, we know 
that you will agree that Scribe is years ahead. 


Try a Scribe without obligation. 


SCRIBE CORPORATION, 5022 WEST MADISON, CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 
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| NEED THESE COPIES 
TONIGHT, MISS JONES 


With a Peerless DRI-STAT photocopier, 
other executives in several different 
places can put this information to work 
immediately. And Miss Jones won't be 
late for her date, nor the boss stuck 
for overtime. 

Incoming rush orders, complicated 
specifications, urgent “trouble” reports 
from the field . . . whatever the original, 
DRI-STAT will copy it exactly ... no 
proof-reading needed . . . in less than a 
minute, for about 10 cents per page. 
Originals in colored ink, on opaque 
paper, printed on both sides . . . DRI- 
STAT will make clear, sharp black-and- 
white copies of them all. 

Ask your Peerless distributor to show 
you how DRI-STAT can cut your copy- 
ing costs and pay for itself, quickly. 
Call him for a demonstration, or mail 
the coupon. 


PEERLESS 
“sai 
DRI-STAT 


Hee ee, a ee "' 
| PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. | 
| Shoreham, L. L, New York OM-2 
| C0 Id like to see a demonstration of | 
DRI-STAT on my work. 
I (0 Please send me your free brochure | 
| describing DRI-STAT. | 
SURI, i: ichiincinesndnenhaiatonniampnabianennencaiaaaians 
| I icincttncnnssejaionseinibileiihitnnainiaibalasinladainnivess ] 
et i eT a oa | 
tin cite steels en ceasndieaiiapanh om cam bade gine a 
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these rights will be doing what Con- 
gress and the Administtation intend 
them to do—for the economic good of 
the nation as well as their own. So 
taxpayers may be sure of Uncle Sam’s 
blessing in availing themselves of this 
valuable new right. 

It is not feasible to present here de- 
tailed discussion of many important as- 
pects of this subject or to include many 
formulae, tables and charts pertaining 
thereto. These are contained in a 
new book by the author, entitled “New 
Rapid Tax Depreciation — What It 
Means to You” (of which this article 
is a condensation), which was recently 


published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Library— 
(From page 31) 


_ 400 for legal periodicals, etc.), but this 
| is generally unnecessary unless there is 


wide variety, mingled with consider- 
able volume. Books are another matter, 
however. There should be at least a 
two-way index, namely: alphabetically 
by author and by title. A third, alpha- 
betically by subject, is highly desirable. 

Here is where the selling utility of 
the inventory card comes into play. To 


set up the index by authors, the inven 
tory cards themselves may be used, 
with the author’s name being inserted 
on the “Index” line. To establish the 
title index, merely make copies of the 
cards, adding the title of the book on 
the “Index” line. If a subject index is 
needed—and it can be most helpful 
when a book is wanted in a hurry—the 
code number becomes all-important. It 
should be inserted on the “Index” line 
ahead of the name of the category. 
Here, unfortunately, is where no hard, 
fast rule can be laid down, since di- 
versity of types of enterprise causes 
widely varying types of book concen- 
trations. Codes which are satisfactory 
for a manufacturer of venetian blinds 
will be hopelessly inadequate for a 
fishery. Generalities are only the guide- 
posts along the broad highway, giving 
scant clue to offshoot paths or trails. 
However, the following style of coding 
should fill the needs of a small manu- 
facturer, or Mr. Average of American 
business: 

100—Accounting and statistics 

200—Economics, finance, and insur- 

ance 
300—Engineering and manufacturing 
400—Industrial relations 
(To page 76) 


DOUBLES THE CAPACITY 


OF ANY TUB FILE NOW IN USE... 


All the flexibility of Tub Files. More 
clear working surface—larger capacity. 
Storage takes minimum space, when 
not in use. File trays “swing” down 
in front of Clerk at slight pull— 
“swing” up out of way with gentle lift. 
Trays are easily removed or inserted 
in rack. May be adapted to your 
present file trays. 

Provided with working table or can 
be fastened to rear of any available 
table. Wéill double capacity of any 
tub file now in use. 

Available for filing any size cards or 
documents on end or on side. 


YUNhNY] 
F He 


For further details write: 


WENDON OFFICE EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
17 Irving Avenue, Stamford, Conn. 
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VICTOR 


CONTROLA-CHART 


Chart your business progress with the Victor 
Controla-Chart system. This fast, simple, more 
efficient system gives you instant visual control over 
any operation. Check sales vs. quota . . . control 
inventory . . . production . . . company finances 
...in fact, anything you want — at a glance. 
Controla-Chart is the modern way to 
ascertain facts. You use flexible colored, 
lettered or numbered celluloid indicators 
to give you fast, visual control of facts 
... Simply, yet more effectively. 
Controla-Chart is exclusive with your 
Victor dealer. See him today; he’ll 
be glad to help you set up a visual control 
system over all your business operations. 


DEALER SALES DIVISION 
315: FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 10,N.Y. ~ 


p Y 
VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT WE ALoue use Mtand 


VICTOR 
— 
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500—Law 
600—Management, 
chasing 
700—Marketing and advertising 
800—Sciences 
900—Miscellaneous. 


including  pur- 


Individual elements of the foregoing 
would be subdivisions of the group 
numbers. Thus, legal encyclopedias 
would be in group 401 to 410, con- 
tracts, texts, and treatises in 411 to 419, 
etc. Similarly, business cycle books 
could be styled 201 to 210, or sales 
management books in 701 to 710. Per- 


sonal choice is the keynote of the cod- 
ing breakdown, with arbitrary deci- 
sions no mean exception. 

The importance of the lowly book or 
magazine in these dizzy, busy times, 
even if it is only to cool the ire of a 
fuming executive, cannot be neglected. 
In the smaller organization, lacking a 
full-time librarian, the function of 
knowing what books the company owns 
and where they are is logically a func- 
tion within the realm of the personnel 
manager. To have a really workable 
system, there must be inventory, index- 
ing, and central control, regardless of 


PLYMOUTH 
"RUBBER BANDS 


i _— to Federal | Specifications 


PLYMOUTH RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
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the physical location of the books 
and periodicals, Any company library 
plan is not worthwhile unless it an- 
swers these questions: (1) do we have 
the book or periodical? (2) if s0, 
where is it? and (3) a new edition has 
come out: should we buy it? 

The stores of knowledge of the great 
brains of business, law, and science are 
contained in the books and magazine 
articles which have provided the doors 
to these vaults. A company library sup- 
plies the keys to the doors. If it is im- 
properly planned or operated, the prob- 
ability is strong that the doors will not 
open by themselves, particularly if the 
book seeker is in a hurry and the door 
is locked. There is no substitute for eff- 
ciency in the modern age of commerce, 
and a company library can often be as 
important as the general ledger or the 
general purpose lathe. 


Sales order— 
(From page 25) 


A detailed analysis was made of the 
sales department and how sales were 
obtained; a training program was in- 
stituted, sales quotas were redistrib- 
uted; a real incentive program was in- 
stalled. Deadwood was either retired 
or relieved. Sales were forecast and 
a rigid budget was made for each 
department; incentives for depart- 
ment heads based on the budget were 
created. 

Not only did all of this result in a 
reduction in overhead and a steady up- 
ward trend in our sales, but it gave all 
the employees a stimulus that was long 
overdue. The employees are now 
bright and alive; the work is getting 
done faster and there is a new feeling 
in the whole company. And all of this 
just from learning how the sales order 
was processed. 


Accountants— 

(From page 22) 
equipment, procedures, people, sup- 
plies. 


In turn he should determine the re- 
quirements of the general foreman, the 
factory superintendent, and so on up 
the line. 

If we design an accounting system 
in this way we will then know that 
all parties concerned are getting the 
necessary, and only the necessary in- 
formation for their needs; that they are 
forwarding the necessary information 
for management's needs, on time. We 
will know why each bit of information 
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is prepared and will not have undue 
misgivings about the amount of paper- 
work. We will know that we have the 
proper staff because it is planned to 
meet known needs. In these circum- 
stances we can intelligently, fairly, and 
meaningfully establish realistic attain- 
able schedules. We can set up controls 
to coordinate records and information 
reporting so that management will be 
informed properly and expeditiously. 

Only then will we know that our 
accounting system is performing the 
service that it should. 

Only then will our accounting sys- 
tem be what it should be, a means of 
communication between the factory 
and its management. 


Photocopying— 
(From page 27) 


vision is 23 photographic copying ma- 
chines spotted in some 20 different de- 
partments throughout the plants in Los 
Angeles and Downey, Calif. These 
Apeco Auto-Stats, made by American 
Photocopy Equipment Co. of Chicago, 
are continuous copiers and automatic 
processing units combined into one 
compact unit. 

Located in colorful orange canopied 
booths so that they may be easily 
spotted through the plants, various pro- 
duction and material record forms are 
processed on these machines as the 
forms travel through the production 
flow. The forms contain all necessary 
information as to part or assembly, 
quantity, description, production status 
and authorized changes. 


Personnel reduced 


This method has reduced the num- 
ber of stock chasers, follow-up men and 
trouble shooters, with most of the leg- 
work accomplished by the form itself. 
It has made internal expediting pos- 
sible, confining it to a single depart- 
ment. 

Photocopies are employed basically 
for “Behind schedule notifications,” 
split orders and tooling orders. 

Behind schedule notifications are 
copies of the shop order reproduced by 
the making department and sent to the 
using department, They indicate the 
exact status of overdue parts. Because 
it is an exact copy of the work order 
prepared in Production Planning, it 
tells the using department accurately 
its position in the manufacturing cycle. 

Reproducing shop orders for “split” 
purposes occurs when it becomes ex- 
pedient to move a partial quantity of 
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parts ahead of the total quantity called 
for on the original manufacturing or- 
der. In the split order function, it is 
estimated that nearly a million “splits” 
per year are made in North American 
production shops. These have been 
made manually heretofore, requiring 
an average of 3.4 man minutes per 
split. With the new system extended to 
split operations, savings are substantial 
in time and labor. It takes only about 
40 seconds to photocopy a split order 
card. 

It is estimated that from 200 up to 
3,000 individual ordee copies are now 
made per week within each depart- 
ment, with more than 50,000 per week 
made throughout the plant—a hercu- 
lean task if done by hand or slower 
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duplicating methods, Speed of opera- 
tion and clarity of reproduced copy 
makes the new method superior from 
an efficiency standpoint, as well. 

The basic flow of work within the 
department is from the project plan- 
ning group, through the order prepara- 
tion cycle to Schedule Control Center, 
which routes copies of the orders to 
their proper destinations. Combined 
with the Tool Order and Kardex Com- 
parison Schedule, which are by-products 
of the basic flow, this stream of produc- 
tion orders collects the necessary mate- 
rials and tools and authorizes the work 
performed by production departments, 
from the first detail parts to the final 
complete airplane acceptance. 

Duplication machines eliminate the 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Office, Factories, Show Room 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
Challenge Owns The Printing Equipment 

Manufacturing Rights of Morgans & 
Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TRADE-MARK @® 


Introducing the 193 Semi-Hydraulic 


193 inches wide... yet with all 


on “wrinkle” finish which adds to 
smart appearance of the cutter. 


now. 
765 - 


Power Paper Cutter . . . newest and 
smallest power-operated cutter 
in the famous Challenge line! Ideal 

for the office or smail plant. Just 


the 


POWER and PERFORMANCE of 
many larger, more expensive models! 


Hydraulically controlled knife cuts 
clean and deep. Won't repeat 
accidently. Works smoothly in 
harmony with easy-running hand 
clamp to save time and money. Special 
features include Challenge’s safe and 
sure two-hand starting device . .. 
“duplex” measuring tape . . . “positive” 
back gage . . . and a handsome baked- 


the 


Ruggedly built . . . moderately priced— 
you'll find Challenge’s 193 Semi- 
Hydraulic Power Paper Cutter right 
for you. Send for complete details 


SP 


CHALLENGE®* STYLE 193F 
SEMI-HYDRAULIC 
POWER PAPER CUTTER 


Combines economy of compactness and 


efficiency of power in one model! 


Over 50 Years in Service of the Graphic Arts 
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Staplex curs cost 70% 
... And More! 


ee bye 4 STAPLEX does the 
‘ork of 20 “old-fashioned” staplers . 


better we auicke ees 
cally! Thousands 
— STAPLES AUTOMATICALLY owe 
hands a to feed work . no 
ooe pedals, etc. Plugs in anywhere. 
ADS in 2 SECONDS from the 
coat Standard size staples used 


Write for literature 
es 


THE ~Sfaplex comPANY 


776 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
$ TO ORGANIZATION CHARTS 
THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


SF ere 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 


ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. OM-2. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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necessity of going through separate 
operations in making negatives and 
positives. Each copy is always in posi- 
tive form with the image appearing 


black-on-white exactly like the origi-‘ 


nal, Even hastily written notations on 
the original can be reproduced in leg- 
ible fashion. 

The duplicators also double in brass 
for copying letters, correspondence, 
documents or reports in the North 
American offices. There is no limit on 
the types of papers, documents or origi- 
nals that can be copied, 

To speed routing of processed order 
forms, hourly messenger pickup service 
is provided, with a mail messenger girl, 


| equipped with a motor-scooter, replac- 
| ing many of the order chasers, exped 


more economi- 


dustrial 


| will discuss 


iters and troubleshooters. 


Chicago seminar— 
(From page 23) 


Mitchell & Co., will carry on the theme 


_ by taking as his topic, “Having Learned 


| the Problems, What Can Be Done to | 


Effect Improvements?” 


“Appraisal and Development Pro- | 


grams of Organizations” will be the 
topic for the morning session on Wed- 
nesday, March 2, at which two speak- 
ers will analyze the subject from the 


° . - } 
viewpoint of the large company, and 


the small company, Discussing ap 
praisal and development programs in 
a large organization will be William 
Bright, Employee Develop 
ment Division, Pure Oil Co., Chicago. 
Philip L. Cochran, assistant to the pres 
ident,.W. A. Alexander & Co., Chi- 
cago, will talk on the subject from the 
point of view of the small company. 
The afternoon session on Wednesday 
will have as its overall theme “Topics 
of the Hour in Management Relations.” 
Five speakers will talk on specific sub 
jects under this general theme during 
the meeting. Wilson M, Ranck, In 
Relations Staff, American 
Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. wil! 
speak on “Communications to Em- 
ployees”; D 
McMurry, 


manager, 


Hamstra & Co., Chicago, 
“Why Salary Administra- 
tion Programs Fail, and What to Do 
About It.” 

The third speaker, Helen M. Me- 


Grath, office manager and assistant con- | 


troller, Sears, Roebuck & Co., will talk 
n “Habits and Conduct in 
Office,” 
Wendell F, Wood, supervisor, Research 
and Testing, International Harvester 


Today’s 
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TRANSFER RECORDS 
THIS EASY WAY 
AND HAVE... 
ECONOMY, 
SYSTEM, 
SAFETY! 


v% 


STORAGE BOXES 


Protect your inactive business records 

with proper storage. LIBERTY STORAGE 

BOXES are constructed of highest test 

corrugated fibre-board. Dust-proof, spill-proof 
protection. Liberty's storage system assures fast- 
finding of any record. Try LIBERTY Boxes for 
quality and low cost. 25 stock sizes. 

Sold by leading stationers. 


Send today for FREE Catalog picturing 
and describing economical record 
storage products for every business. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 $. Dearborn Street * Chicago 5, Ill. 


r. Robert M. McMurry, of | 


while the last two speakers, | 


—Personnel 
Handbook 


@ Complete reference to 
personnel policies and 
techniques—for supervis- 
ors, department heads, 
office managers, etc. 
Plans, ideas, authoritative 
answers to questions on 
personnel programs, job 
analysis, merit rating, 
labor contracts, morale, 
public relations, etc. 65 
Contributors. 262 ills., 
1167 pp. $10 


Other famous Ronald Handbooks include: 
ACCOUNTANTS' HANDBOOK 
Over 90 Contributors. 287 ills., tables. 
1505 pp. 3rd Ed. $l0 
COST ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 
Over 70 Contributors. 556 ills., tables. 
1482 pp. $10 
FINANCIAL HANDBOOK 
A Contributors, 139 ills., 1289 pp. = 


MARKETING HANDBOOK 


69 Contributors, 1321 pages. 226 Charts, 
Illustrations $lo 


PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 


90 Contributors. 771 forms, charts, ills., 
1676 pp. $10 


oo Send for these Handbooks. Save post- 
age by remitting with order. Books re- 
turnable if not satisfactory. Dept. OM-2. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 E. 26th Street, New Yo 10 
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Co., and Dr. Robert K. Burns, Execu 
tive officer, Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Chicago, will cover “Fac- 
tors Influencing Employee Attitudes,” 
and “Preparing Employees for Retire- 
ment,” respectively. 

The seminar program will end on 
Wednesday evening with the annual 
banquet, at which the principal speaker 
will be the Rev. William H. Alexander, 
of the First Christian Church, Okla- 
homa City. His topic will be, “Faith 
and Freedom.” 

The business show sponsored by 
OMAC in conjunction with the semi- 
nar will, as it has in past years, be 
held open for one day after the close 
of the seminar. 

More than 120 companies providing 
office equipment, furniture, forms and 
supplies have already reserved exhibit 
space at the show. 


Case— 
(From page 34) 


the user presses to contact other units 
hooked into the system. 

Mr. Pinto says the hand-type receiver 
is a distinct design advantage, since it 
provides privacy of conversation. Pre- 
viously, with a client in the office, Mr. 


Pinto was sometimes required to leave 
to receive privately some requested in- 
formation regarding the client's policy 
or claim, or some confidential message 
from another executive. This embarras- 
sing situation is now avoided, since with 
Modernphone only the person with the 
receiver can hear what 
through the earpiece. 

Further, he has discovered, during 
meetings or executive conferences the 
system can be used to obtain outside in- 
formation or to receive important mes- 
sages without disturbing the speaker or 
disrupting the session. 

Equally important from an opera- 
tions standpoint, the intercom system 
has appreciably reduced the number of 
meetings and conferences. Many of the 
quick decisions required in an insur- 
ance office are now obtained by reach 
ing the various executives on an inter- 
com conference call. And no one has to 
leave his desk. 

“Considering how it has improved 
office efficiency and working atmo- 
sphere, we often wonder how we got 
along without an intercom system,” 
Mr. Pinto said. “For us, it is standard 
office equipment, as essential to efficient 
operation as phones and typewriters 
and other office tools.” 


is coming 


NEW! 


Inexpensive Tape Perforator 


For Common Language, Record- 

ing at the Source, Lightweight, 

Completely Portable, Electrical 
or Mechanical Operation. 


THE 


Will perforate 5, 6, or 7 channel tape numeric code with 4 special 


symbol keys. 


Completely trouble free. 


The primary use of this machine will be to permit common language 
recording of data at its point of origin, such as in stock rooms, in ware- 
houses, at points of sale, in mail order houses and in many other spots 
where a quantity of such devices are needed. They will be particularly 
useful when the equipment is not necessarily operated constantly. 


Ideally suited for widespread use with your I D P (integrating data proc- 


essing) project. 


On order delivery $398.00 


For further information write to 


WENDON OFFICE EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 


17 Irving Avenue 


Stamford, Conn. 
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Do you use a 
DIRECT PRINT 
COPY MACHINE? 


Do you want 
CLEARER, 
SPEEDIER COPIES? 


This new 
master sheet 


Patapar Translucent Parchment 27-45, a 
new type of Patapar Vegetable Parchment, 
was developed especially for use as master 
sheets (originals) for direct print copy 
machines. 

Its clean, even texture and full 


| translucency permits an intense vertical 


transmission of ultraviolet light which re- 
sults in speedier operation and infinitely 
clear copies. 

Note these other advantages: 


e@ Excellent writing surface. 


@ Its white cylor provides contrast 
and easy reading. 


e@ Perfect for printing with regular 
or opaque inks, typewritten copy 
and pen or pencil entries. 


e Price —Patapar translucent 
Parchment doesn’t cost —it pays! 


For proof of outstanding performance, write 
on your business letterhead for brochure 
containing testing samples. Name of nearest 
distributor on request. 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 
340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
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IN A RECENT issue of Office Management, W. H. Brod- 
erick, General Office Manager, Eclipse-Pioneer Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, asked through this magazine’s 
“What to Do?” department for suggestions on effective 
“follow-up” systems. Two letters received in answer to his 
query appear below: 


Editor, Office Management 
Dear Sir: 

We use a standard printed “OUT” card, size 6” x 9%”, 
Catalog No. 30-5901, or size 11%” x 94%”, Catalog No. 
6047, available from the Library Bureau of Remington Rand 
Inc. More than likely, something of this type would also 
be available at any filing supply store. 

Each time a piece of material is removed from files, its 
description, the requesting party's name and the date is 
entered on the “OUT” card which is then inserted in the 
file cabinet in place of the file removed. Papers to be fol- 
lowed are sent to central files with the notation in the 
upper right-end corner “Follow-up (date).” A file clerk 
writes an “OUT” card exactly as she would if the item 
were being removed from files, but instead of filing the 
card in the correspondence folder she files it in an open 
accounting card tray equipped with a set of 1-31 dividers 
and one or more sets of monthly dividers, depending on 
how many months in advance the follow-ups run. The 
“OUT” card is filed first under the month requested. At 
the end of each month all cards for the following month’s 


follow-up are sorted by the day requested and filed in the 
1-31 dividers which are always in the current month. 

Each day she pulls cards for the following day, pulls 
the file requested, and inserts the already prepared “OUT” 
card in its place. When the file is returned the “OUT” 
card is so marked and laid aside for re-use. 

Since the “OUT” card must be prepared before the item 
leaves the file unit, we have eliminated the usual extra 
step of preparing a 5 x 3 card for the follow-up index by 
making the “OUT” card serve both purposes. 

Very truly yours, 

G. D. BoLLincER 

Assistant to Business 
Manager 

National Safety Council 

Chicago, Illinois 


Editor, Office Management 
Dear Sir: 

The appeal of Mr, Broderick for a fool-proof follow-up 
system is a large order: there is no such thing. Most fol- 
low-up ideas—I may as well say it—that I have tried are 
strong on “system” and weak on “follow-up.” 

The one essential is that it be the duty of some one to 
comb the file regularly, and unless this is done the system 
will fail. That means drudgery; nobody likes to do it and 
that puts the burden on the supervisory staff to see that 
it is done. 

Yours very truly, 
G. E. JoHNson 
Sales Agent 
Greensboro, N. C. 


3 popurar LABELING propucrts 


- - - PERMA-STIK, the self-adhesive tube or strip-like label holder that is 
now open on three sides for greater utility. It will hold a card many 
times its own width. Very easy to use. 


FOR BINS AND SHELVES — Available in three sizes. 
PS-42 V2" x 6%  30¢ per ft. 


PS-% 3%" x 6  35¢ per ft. 
PS-1 1” x 6” = 40 per ft. 


FOR RING BINDERS ™ 


Smooth finished, durable metal construction—celluloid window protects and keeps 
label clean. Neat uniform appearance —lasts indefinitely. 


SO-1 for 1” Ring Books. . 
SO-14%2 for 1%” Ring Books . . 
$O-2 for 2” Ring Books 


SLIP-ON LABEL HOLDERS 


FOR POST BINDERS 


There is o Vinyl Plastic Label Holder for every type of open back binder. 
Will not worp or curl—made to Slip-On any size post. 


OFFICE PRODUCTS, INC. 


9920 Freeland Ave. Detroit 27, Michigan 
West Coast Distributor: Arch K. Ansty, 171 - 2nd St., San Francisco 5 
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Dutch Treat! 


Perhaps your typists can’t help 
making mistakes, but you can de- 
pend on Weldon Roberts Erasers 
—to “Correct Mistakes In Any 
Language.” Weldon Roberts have 


sone? Groner No. 365 


been eraser specialists for 50 
years— your assurance of the 
finest quality and styles designed 


for your work. Ask your stationer 


‘N to show you. 


Hee 


ie 
fen EECA 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Avenue Newark 7, N. J. 


World's Foremost Eraser Specialists 


4 GRAYPOINT ERASER. Quality gray rubber 
core in wood pencil casing. Sharpens easily 
with a knife or pencil sharpener. No. 365 
plain end; No. 3650 with special plastic 
WHISK brush cap. For erasing typewriting, 
carbon copies, pencil writing. 


R.A. STEWART AND CO., INC. 


80 Duane Street + New York 7, New York 
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ACCO FASTENER 


To Bind Papers Together 
To Keep Perfect Order 
To Prevent Loss 


Make Acco Fasteners the basis of your filing sys- 
tem. They keep papers bound together—loose leaf 
style—preventing loss, mis-filing, wasted time. Use 
them alone, in Accobind Folders, or in Accopress 
Binders. Sizes for all standard loose leaf centers. 
Ask your stationer. 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Lid., Toronto 


No USE 
LOOKING 
OSCAR 1. YOU 


CAN'T SEE My 
PAYCHECK 
RouGH THIS 


“OUTLOOK” 
ENVELOPE! 


PAYCHECK "OUTLOOK" ENVELOPES 
Eliminate Time and Expense of 
Addressing, also Chances for Errors 
Paycheck “Outlook” Envelopes are absolutely opaque; essen- 
tial when wages are paid by check: Nothing shows but the 

employee’s name. Ss improves personnel relations. 

THE N—you'll want to use “Outlook” envelopes for other 
C All sizes and styles, with your choice of either 

glassine or cellulose transparency. 


Te Tooay! 
ate Write for samples and prices. 


a2.% 


Originators of 


| cost of this type of personnel. 


enaen 


President M. R. Notaro, Statistical Tabulating Co. explains 
tabulating equipment to Chicago teachers. 


Services cut tabulating load 


_ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S largest steel and wire manu- 


facturers realized recently that it was developing a common 


| business headache. Its clerical staff was growing in size, a 
| seemingly unavoidable trend these days, and so was the 


The management called in 
an independent tabulating company. The company’s meth- 
ods engineers devised and installed a mechanical standard 
cost accounting system to replace the laborious manual oper- 
ation which was necessary to make the swift internal cost 
calculations required each time the market price varied. 
The result was not only a speedup of the operation, but a 
saving in all the corporation’s plants of $450,000 per year. 

Today tabulating services are being used more and more 
by management as it realizes how such tabulating services 
can use their batteries of punch card accounting methods 
to cut down paperwork and clerical problems. 

Take the case of a bedding company. This company de- 
sired to use punch card accounting, replacing laborious per: 
cil calculations, for getting quick commission reports and 
product analyses. But there wasn’t enough of this type of 
work to justify the high cost rental of the necessary ma 
chines. The answer was simple, A tabulating service was 
employed to handle the problem on a regular basis and at 
far lower cost. 

Reasons for the tabulating service’s advantages are easy 
to figure out. Such a service can spread capital, fixed, and 
operating costs over a great deal more use of today’s high 
efficiency machines. In a good tabulating service, the ma- 
chines run 24 hours a day. In fact, some of the most sen- 
sational rush jobs are those started at the close of the client’s 
business on Friday, and completed before the reopening 
on Monday. As an example, the Statistical Tabulating Co. 
of Chicago produced over a weekend a sales analysis on 
“customer within salesmen” on 100,000 items covered by 
50,000 invoices. 

There is a coffee company which has its own punch card 
accounting system, yet it too uses a tabulating service reg- 
ularly. The reason is that the tabulating service is a reserve 
that doesn’t cost any money when it is not being used. The 
details are as follows: 

This coffee company, like others, bills all sales at the end 
of the day. To do this, it uses a series of cards prepunched 


(To page 85) 
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ACCURATE 


job time 


CALCULAGRAPH 


figures elapsed time accurately 


Reliable job time records are essential for com- 
piling correct cost data, estimating reorders and 
checking on production efficiency. One sure way 
to secure accurate to the minute, 

dependable time costs is to use 

Calculagraph automatically-figured 

elapsed time records. Calculagraph 

gives you total elapsed time, 

starting and finishing time and 

date on a permanent, printed 

reference card. Eliminate losses 

due to inaccurate job time cal- 

culations by using Calculagraph 

to time your operations. 


Write for full information today, 
to Dept. 334, 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


SUSSEX STREET, HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


NO MESS, NO FUSS 


And the boss will like it too — it 
saves him time and money. Yes- 
Avery Kum-Kleen Correction Ta 
easily solves fluid duplicator pro > 
lems and serves a real need for a 
multitude of satisfied customers. 
There's no scraping, erasing or 
smearing — for corrections of fluid 
duplicator masters are quickly, 
easily and neatly made. Ave 
Correction tape is a proven pr 
uct — available in either sheet or 
roll form. 


Sheet form Avery Correction 
Tape can be kept close at hand in 
desk drawer for instant use. It’s 
available in sheet form in acetate 
covered package s. Two popular 
widths — 1/6” tor single line cor- 
rections and 2/6” for two line cor- 
rections. 


Rolls of Kum-Kleen Correction 
Tape, ready for use in a handy 
Kum-Kleen tape dispenser, are 

boxed in 1/6”, 2/6” 


and 5/6” widths. 


2s 


1. PRESS ON reverse side of mas- 
ter over part to be corrected. 
Needs no moistening . . . it’s just 
LAID ON with a finger-touch. 


2. TYPE ON with a light touch, 
using the same carbon. No need to 
remove the master from the type- 
writer . . . no realigning. 


DEALERS—Keep adequate stocks 
of fast selling Avery Correction 
Tape. Build sales with Avery’s free 
advertising aids — displays, mats, 
literature. See the Avery salesman 
—or write for samples! 


AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP., DIV. 151 


117 Liberty St.,New York 6 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago § 
1616 California Ave., Monrovia, California 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 


Please send me samples of Avery Kum-Kieen Correction Tape 
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THE 
HANGING FOLDER 
WITH 
ADJUSTABLE 
METAL TAB 


Your “filing and finding” problems disappear when 
you use Guide-O-folders in your active files. Not 
only do you save both time and money but you 
remove the drudgery from the filing department 
and make it a pleasant place to work. 


You will appreciate the ed and accuracy with 
which your records are filed and —_ instantly 
available for reference. Your clerks will serene 
the ease and accuracy because all the tugging and 
ulling of ordinary folders is eliminated. Guide-O- 
olders just glide back and forth on their steel 
frames with finger tip ease. 


Ask your local stationer or office equipment dealer 
to show you how Guide-O-folders will solve your 
filing and finding problems. 


GUIDE SYSTEM & SUPPLY CO. 
335 Canal Street New York 13, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates are I5c a word. Minimum charge $3.00. Payable 
in advance. Address replies to all Box Number ads c/o 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


For Sale or To Buy Used Equipment 


WANTED—ALL TYPES OFFICE Machines, Filing Equipment, Office 
Furniture, Kardex, Acme, Postindex. Will exceed manufacturers’ trade-in 
allowances. Write, Wire. National Office Equipment Co., 429 Broome 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 


ELLIOT 100 TRAY CABINET and manual Cardvertiser machine almost 
new. Used two years. B. Bassett, 270 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT, Kardex, Acme, Postindex, etc. All 
equipment thoroughly rebuilt and guaranteed. Commercial Card Systems 
Co., 135 Grand St., New York 13, N. Y 


CALCULATORS AND ADDING MACHINES Wanted, all makes. State 
make, model, serial number and adding capacity. International Office 
Appliances Inc., 326 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


USED, RECONDITIONED A. B. Dick mimeographs. Hand operated. 
Model 91, 92, 430 and one No. 91 electric. Hastings Typewriter Co., 
518°W. Third St., Hastings, Nebraska. 


Business Opportunities 


WRITER, 7 years’ experience, will work on free-lance basis; reports, 
editorial, publicity and advertising copy; re-write editing. O. M. 174 


WE DESIGN, EDIT and Produce House Magazines for business organ- 
izations in the east—employee or external. We perform all editorial 
functions — see each issue through to completion. Also skilled in 
preparation and presentation of office reports. Kim Darby & Associates, 
5 Beekman St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Positions Wanted 


TOP ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE with large corporation, ex- 
—~—— in all phases of Office Managerial responsibilities with particu- 
ar emphasis on Marketing, Sales Analysis and Advertising and Marketing 
Co-ordination. Outstanding experience in NOMA activities. College 
er. Excellent Public Speaker. Mature. Available in 60 days. 


The Pelouze Princess .. . 


the compact, accurate postal scale 
for every desk in your office 


Dependable, accurate, easy to read, shows 
exact postage for all classes of mail. Only 
4" high, attractive 2-tone enamel finish, 
plastic base, chrome platform, all gray or 
gray and maroon. Weighs up to | lb. by 
ounces. Only $2.95 even on West Coast. 
Not just another "cheap" scale but one of 
a complete line of accurate postal scales 
for every mailing or shipping purpose. 


Stocked by all leading stationers 


ee N-I Princess 
Size: 4"' high x 3'/2"' x 2" wide 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1208 CHICAGO AVE. EVANSTON, ILL. 


PROOFS 
DIE 


MAIL US YOUR LETTERHEAD 
PROOF ‘MAILED PROMPTLY 


GimineEigrael / eto ehicads 
ra oflorcads 


NO OBLIGATION i og 


DEWBERRY ENGRAVING Co. 


801 CS 20TH STREET - BIRMINGHAM 5, ALABAMA 


Americ 


's Largest Engraver of Fine Stationery 


FOR ALL TRAVELERS 


by train, bus, plane or automobile, 
whether for pleasure, on private 
business or government service, 


BEACH'S 
“Common Sense” 
Expense Books and Sheets 


are best for keeping track of ex- 
pense. There is a Personal Expense 
Book, too, for records at home. 


Beach Publishing Co. 
7338 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


TOP MANAGEMENT SEMINARS 
Limited attendance Unlimited Subject-Coverage 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. Five-day Sessions 
Electronic Computers—Applications and Limitations 

@ Office Mechanization Standards 

@ Job Evaluation and Performance Rating 

@ Supervision and the Supervisor 
e 
6 


Operations Research—Tools, Techniques 
Other Subjects 


Seminars held every month except December and January. 


Write: Hugh A. Warner 
Formerly technical director, 
National Office Management Association 
Box 19, Route 4, Elkridge 27, Md. 
Phone: Elkridge Maryland 715J 
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(Continued from page 82) 


at the prevailing price for every possible size of order. The 
accounting department personnel have these cards in honey- 
combs and merely select the appropriate cards for the tab- 
ulating machines and billing process, 

When the market changes in New York, 45,000 cards 
must be changed that day. The company cannot afford to 
keep enough machines and personnel to handle a job like 
this standing around waiting for the price to change. In- 
stead, it sends out a quick call to the tabulating service at 
11 A.M., and a complete batch of new price cards is deliv- 
ered by 5 P.M. 

Large companies also use tabulating services as adjuncts 
to their office staffs. One of the nation’s largest plumbing 
equipment corporations uses a tabulating service which 
actually is much smaller than the company’s own punch 
card accounting operation. But when inventory time comes, 
the corporation calls in the tabulating service to handle the 
whole operation. Cards are made up for each item in the 
corporation’s huge line, shipped to each of the 150 branches 
for a count, and then tabulated, The corporation has its in- 
ventory back in an incredibly short time. Its own punch 
card accounting departments have been operating normally 
meanwhile, with no time- and money-consuming disrup- 
tions or problems. 

This capacity of tabulating services to handle peak loads 
that otherwise would involve unbearable full-year overhead 
is one of their standard functions. They not only handle 
inventories, but they handle seasonal jobs, such as the sales 
analysis for a department store in a heavy selling period. 
In this case the store’s own tabulating department works 
its normal load. The extra work is sent to the tabulating 
service daily and is returned in perfect synchronization with 
the company’s work from its own department. 

Small companies use tabulating services nowadays as their 
office staff; and small insurance company bookwork is 
becoming a specialty in some tabulating services. The 
tabulating service offers a package deal which handles every 
bit of the clerical, accounting, and bookkeeping work, rang- 
ing from answering letters to keeping a ledger and giving 
production reports. All the insurance salesman has to do 
is to sell insurance, One company, for example, handles 
fifty agencies of varying sizes. 

The functions of a tabulating service can be as compli- 
cated as producing a machine analysis or as simple as taking 
on the typing for a one-girl office when the girl is ill. 

Tabulating services can be used by business in a variety 
of ways to avoid bloodshed, as office management adopts 
revolutionary methods to attack its growing clerical problem. 


A Time-Saving "DUX" On Every Desk 


Precision 
Pencil Sharpeners 


speedily sharpens: 
Fat pencils, slim pen- 
cils, soft leads, hard 
leads. Repoints cray- 
ons and chalks. 
Available at all leading 


Office Supply & Station- 
ery Stores. 


Exclusive Distributor 


Fred Baumgarten 
675 Cooledge Ave. 
Atlanta 6, Georgia 
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Activate Control Systems | 
with Cellugraf fez" 


the : for VISIBLE RECORDS 4 
a 


yi e” proc ead Med 
Nu-Vise SIGNALS 


for VERTICAL RECORD 


Depend on Graffco products 
to call for the right action at 
the right time .. . every time. Facts 
come to life, stand out, flag atten- 
tion. A variety of colors and shapes 
to control any classification. Ask 
your dealer about them, 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
54 Washburn Ave., Cambridge 40, Mass. 


and MAPTACKS 


Keep BUSINESS Under Contre! 
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Envelope and Paper Corporation 


121 VARICK STREET » NEW YORK 13, N.Y. ¢ CHelseo 2-6432 


 Bieeo Sig eigenen 2p ei 
1 ENVELOPE AND PAPER CORPORATION '] 
FREE | 121 Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. I! 
i Attn: Dept. O2 ete i 

Send attached coupon E 
for handy illustrated I (] Send me illustrated envelope folder. I 
folder describing all I I 
types of envelopes. Name I 
GET OUR PRICES | Company 1 
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Simple test demonstrates file-hardness of Bassick caster 


Pre-test caster wear 
before you buy 


Now you don’t have to wonder how long Bassick 
casters will stand up on your office furniture. 

Get yourself a file and prove it. Bassick ball and 
raceway surfaces are case-hardened in special fur- 
naces to 15N90 Rockwell hardness. They are so 
hard that the file won't cut them. 

That’s why Bassick’s will last longer, perform 
better, on office chairs and furniture. Just another 
good reason why nationally 
advertised Bassick casters 
are going on more and 
more office equipment 
every day. 


ST 


Smoother rolling, easier swiv- 
elling Bassick’ ‘Diamond- 
Arrow” line includes casters 
for wood and metal chairs, 
typewriter stands, etc. With 
““Baco”’ rubber tread or 
“Atlasite” hard composi 
wheels. 


THE Bassick COMPANY, Bridgeport, 
2, Conn. In Canada; Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 
MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS... MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 


75 YEARS OF CASTER LEADERSHIP 
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FASTER... 
BRIGHTER... 
CLEANER... 
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IN THE NEW, es 
EASY-TO-OPEN 
Your first trial ofp NEKOOSA MASTER-LUCENT will tell you that 
here is a master paper designed to meet your most exacting direct- 
print requirements. Nekoosa Master-Lucent makes copies faster 
because light passes through faster. Nekoosa Master-Lucent is 
stronger to withstand erasures and constant handling. And you always 
get clean copies because Nekoosa Master-Lucent is made clean in 
America’s most modern paper mills. Available from your Nekoosa 
paper merchant in a variety of standard sizes for all office needs. 


Nekoosa Master-Lucent comes 
in the easiest-opening carton 
you've ever seen! Just pull the ANOTHER PAPER 
convenient tear-strip and the 


carton top is off in a jiffy! dy the makers of... NEKOOSA BOND © NEKOOSA LEDGER © NEKOOSA MIMEO 
NEKOOSA DUPLICATOR @® NEKOOSA MANIFOLD 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY e PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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Kleen-type is easy to use! Apply a Kleen-type strip on 
the platen, strip off protective paper and type a few 
lines. That’s it! No ink-stained fingers or harsh 
liquids. to bother with! 
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INCeS a FEVOIUTIO 
new Kind of type cleaner- “Alen type 


Now! Put an end to the mess and bother of cleaning type 


the time-consuming old-fashioned way. Your Underwood Underweed ae 
man will show you how to get cleaner, better looking letters Your hew te 
with new Kleen-type. will show yeu a 
This new type cleaner is truly revolutionary. You simply end dirty, blurre 9 

apply a Kleen-type strip to the platen of the typewriter, hard te read t 

set the ribbon at stencil position, and type a few lines. 
That’s all there is to it. Kleen-type cleans as you type! The Like this ° 
special chemical coating picks up ink, dirt and lint from the 
keys. Best of all, Kleen-type can be used over and over again! 
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Af 
Write on your business letterhead and we will be wheng —a Kleen-type 
glad to send you a free “4 qualit as “- clean-cut ’ 


UNDERW UNDERWOOD CORPORATI 


Write for 
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